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~~ WAR WITH MEXICO. 





Intense anxiety has been fe!t during the past week 
further intelligence fron our forces in Mexico. 
had been ascertained that the first division of 
neral Scott's army left Puebla on the 7th or Sth 
August, to attack the city of Mexico, that the 
ond division was to leave on the 9th, and that the 
rd and Jast division left on the 10th. I[t was be- 
yed that the Mexican army under Santa Anna 
uid oppose his march and that a battle must en. 
The train of supplies from Vera Cruz under 
ior Lally had not been able to penetrate beyond 
lapa. The detachment which left Vera Cruz af. 
yards under Captain Wells with a design to re- 
orce Major Lally, after a conflict with the guer- 
as some distance beyond Santa Fe, had to return 
ththe loss of part of their men and al! of their 
gons. The yellow fever was claiming its vic- 
ys, and Colonel! Wilson, commandant of Vera Cruz 
sone of them. 

x-President Paredes had in the meantime effect- 
an entry into Mexico, from Europe, and much 
sculation was afloat as to his object. 

wo or three arrivals during the week from the 
sxican coast brought sundry reports, not in the 
st calculated to allay the public anxiety. Amongst 
se was one that General Scott had arrived with- 
eight miles of the city of Mexico without a gun 
ng fired at his forces. Another was that he had 
Ja bloody battle, lost 800 men, and waa retreat- 
y towards Puebla. 


TITLE OF SAN ANGEL—MEXICO INVESTED—PBACE 
PROPOSED —ARMISTICE CONCLUDED. 

he arrival at New Orleans on the 21 instant, of 
steamer Fashion, with Vera Cruz dates to the | 
th August, brings tidings to relieve the anxiety of 
public. Our army have as usual, been victorious, 
Hhave the “Halls of the Montezumas,”” within 
if grasp. 

Dwing to the late hour at which this intelligence 
ches us, we have neituer tine nor space for inore 
na brief synopsis. 

tappears probable from the account, that Gen. 
ot met with No Uppusition on his march until ar- 
ing within eight or nine miles of the Capital. At 
Penon, a position fortified py Santa Anna, accord 
lo the account in the El Sol de Anahuac, the hos- 
barms firsi came into conflict. A division of the 
lerican army Made an onsel on the enemy. The 
in body passing through Guadaloupe, and to the 
prize of the Mexicais, appeared suddenly in their 
rand the contest ended. 

A teguiar fight next occurred at a place called 
i Angel, situated six or eight miles south west of 
capital. Gen. Valencia’s division of the Mexican 
by Was Lere totally routed ov the 20th. Where- 
bm the division under the immediate command of 
Ma Anna retired to the captial, where of course 
utmost confusion prevailed. Jt was decided by 
band his government to send a Hag of truce to 
. Scout, proposing to treai fur peace, offering to 
tive Mr. ‘I'rist’s proposals and asking for an ar— 
lice until congress could be asse. abled for that 
a “The city of Mexico was now surrounded by 
tgpen army. Gen. Werth’s division was in 
ve © city, ready to cut off all supplies from that 


ae Scott deciding not to drive the Mexicans to 
ea accepted their proposition. An armis- 
See ee ‘Toe minister of foreign affairs 
eM ely Wrote circulars, which are published 
“ — Diario Oficial, calling an immediate 
Ol congress for the purpose of taking the 
Speed Or peace inio consideration. — 
ae Which brought the intelligence to 
which he bron’ way of Orizaba. The des- 
NiNg of the 26th = reached New QOvieans on the 
~~ Placing the above in type, we find the fol- 
°py of it in the N. Orleans Picayune of the 
Plember: 
Orizaba, August 25th, 1847. - 
hee friend.— The Mexican mail, which has 
PY fro a. brings the following intelligence, winch 
ty por the Diario Official del Gobierno. Being 
tier importance, I send you this express 
be you to morrow about 12 


| cans are around Mexicy, but had not entered the city 


On the 20th two brigades commanded by General 
Valencia and Santa Anna, went out to attack the 
Americans near San Anzel. Valencia’s division 
has been completely defeated, and Santa Anna after 
the first rencontre, fell bick also in disorder to the 
city. 

They immediately after this a-ked for a suspension 
of hostilities, and offered to hear the propositions of 
peace from Mr. Trist. 

The next day the minister of foreign relations in- 


vited the congress, through the newspapers, to meet | 


for that purpose. 

These are the great facts which no doubt will 
bring after them peace. Yours, truly. 

F. M. Dimonp, E-q. 

Another express arrived in Vera Cruz on the 26th, 
with letters containing the same news in substance, 
and the following: 


[ Translated from the Diario Official del Gobierno. ] 

On the 20th August Scott’s troops, who intended 
marching on Penon, turned it and arrived near Ta- 
cubaya. As soon as the news was known at Mexico 
Valencia’s divison went out to attack the Americans 
at Los Llanos de San Angel, and was completely 
routed. Nextcame Santa Anna with another divi- 
sion, which shared the same fate after some figtiting. 
The Mexicans retreated to the capital in great dis 
order, and such was the panic created by their defeat 
thatthe minister of foreign relations immediately 
convoked the congress to take into consideration Mr. 
Trist’s proposition. A suspension of arms was de- 
manded by the Mexicans and granted, The Ameri- 


on the 21st. 

Intelligence reached Vera Cruz on the 27th, that 
Lieut. David Henderson, of Captain Fairchild’s com- 
pany of dragoons and his party, who were sent out 
by Captain Wells, on the 15ih of August, to apprise 
Major Lally of the appruach of reinforcements, were 
all shot by the guerrillas. There is little or no doubt 
of the correctness of this sad intelligence. 

It is now very generally believed that Captain 
Besancon’s company weut up with the train under 
Major Lally. 

Maj. Clark, commanding the Castle at Vera Cruz, 
has died of the vomito. 

Lieut. Meads, of Llih infantry, U. States army, 
died on the 26th at ‘l'ampico. 


Mayor Latuy’s TRAIN, after encountering several 
bodies of guerrillas, and experiencing some loss, 
reached the vicinity of Jalapa on the 19th August. 
and sent an inquiry to the Alcade whether the citi- 
zens of Jalapa would commit hostilities in case of 
his entrance. The reply was, that the population 
was unarmed, but there being a great number of 
guerrilias in the neighborhood, he could not take the 
responsibility of their actions. On the 20th the train 
entered the city. The Jalapa Buletin says the wa- 
gons were filled with sick and wounded. 

Major Lally had received a wound in the wrist, 
and another from alance in the temple. A fight 
took place in the streets between an American pa- 
trol and a party of Mexicans after taking possession 
of Jalapa. 


The detachment which left Vera Cruz on the 13th, 
under command of Capt. Welis, despatched in conse- 
quence of Major Laily’s call for reinforcements, was 
composed of Capt. Wells’ company 15ti and Captain 
Haile’s company 14th infantry, and Capt. Fairchild’s 
company of Louisiana rangers. ‘hey had ten wagons, 
loaded principally with ammunition, some money, and 
a despatch which Col. Wilson had received from Wash- 
ington to be forwarded to Gen. Scott, and entrusted to 
this detachment. Guerrillas were encountered by the 
party directly after leaving Santa Fe, but they pushed 
on without loss until they reached the National Bridge. 
This pass they found occupied by the enemy, who open- 
ed a brisk fire of grape froma piece of artillery upon 
the Americans. Several mules were killed in harness. 
After sustaining the fire for some time, the officers de- 
cided upon a retreat. Nine of the wagons and the des- 
patches fell into the hands of the Mexicans. ‘The de- 
tachment reached Vera Cruz on the 17th, having lost 
six men killed and two wounded. Several men have 
died since of fatigue and exposure on the march. 

About eight miles this side of the bridge, Captain 
Wells, on his advance, detached twelve dragoons, (sup- 
posed to be of Fairchild’s rangers) accompanied by Dr. 
Cooper, the surgeon of the detachment, with directions 
to go forward cautiously, and, if they found it prudent, 


SATE 


is reason to apprehend that the whole of this detach- 
ment fell inte the hands of the Mexicans. 

Tha yellow fever was fatal to many at Vera Cruz 
though said to be rather abating. ; 

A ‘l'ampico let'er of the 17th August Says that the 
Louisiana regiment in that place, under the command 
of Col. De Russey, left tueir homes a few months ago 
one thousand strong; and of this number not more than 
iwo hundred appeared on parade on the 16th. The dis« 
eases of the climate had brought about this sad change 
in the regiment. 





“ARMY OF OCCUPATION.” 


| 
| All prospect ot Gen. ‘Taylor advancing on San Luis 
| Potosi for the presen!, is undoubtedly abandoned. Two 


regiments of his present forces have been ordered to 
Brazos, by the government, there to embark for Vera 
Cruz, under command of Gen. Hopping, itis said.— 
Transports were preparing to receive them at Brazos at 
the last dates from thence. 

The Matamoros Flag of the 31st August says: “A 
report, how obtained we could not learn, was circulat- 
ing last evening, particularly in Mexican circles, that 
there has been yet another attack upon one of our 
trains, and that a severe engagement took Place, in 
which thirty Americans were killed or made prisoners 
without loss on the part of the Mexicans. Urrea’s torces 
are mentioned as the attacking party, but we do not 
hear it stated at what point the engageinent took place. 
The report, we think, is entitled to no credit.” 

Major G. H. Crossman, quartermaster, arrived at 
Matamoros on the evening of the 20th, from Gen. Tay- 
lor’s Camp, yet the Flag gives not a word of news from 
that quarter. 

The New Orleans Times says: “By a letter from 
| Capt. Hicks, of the U. S. steamboat | om Kirkman, we 
| learn that the route between Matamoros and Monterey 

is infested with banditti. The loss of most of Captain 
Baylor’s conpany is in a manner confirmed by the let- 
ter of our correspondent, as he states that up to the time 
of his writing, only five members of the company had 
come 1n—two at Marin ard three at Ceralvo. 

The mail, it is said, had been attacked, and Captain 
Reed’s lieutenant killed. Canales was seen on the 16th 
inst., about seven miles from Camargo, and it was pre- 
sumed that his force was somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood, or in the vicinity of China.” 7 








NAVAL JOURNAL. 
The iron steamer Wuterwitch arrived at Norfolk 
on Thursday week from the Washington navy yard. 
She sailed from Norfolk on the 5th inst., for Pen- 
sacoha, 


Commander Stribling, we learn from the Norfolk 
Beacon, is to proceed to to the Pacific by the over- 
land route, and be commodore Jones’s flag captain.* 


The U. S. store bark Southampton, Thorvurn, in 56 
days from Rio de Janeiro, arrived at Valparaiso, 
June 16. Sailed from Valparaiso, May 30, W. S. fri- 
gate Savannah, Mervine, Rio De Janeiro and United 
States. ’ 


The U. 8. ship Columbus, sloop-of-war Warren, and 
store ships Lexington and Erie, the last said to be 
bound to the Sandwich Islands and China, to bring 
government stores to California, were at Monterey, 
on the Pacific, March 18. The U. S. ship Congress 
was expected in a few days. 


Lieut. Charles Walcott Chauncey, U. S. Navy, com- 
manding United States steamer Spitfire, died at Anton 
Lizardo on the 10th inst., from the effects of the pre- 
vailing epidemic. 


Lieut. Hunter was given permission to ship his own 
crew for the Taney, and he has one of the best mane 
ned vessels that ever appeared in our port. He 
could have shipped men enough of the best descrip- 
tion to man a frigate in 48 hours. 

[New York Gazette. 


The U. S. transport ship Sweden will be despatch- 
ed for California on or about the 12th September.— 
Letters will be received at the office of the Quarter- 
master U. 8. A., No. 60, Greenwich street, N. York, 
until her day of sailing. 


The keel of a new steamship was laid at the Phil- 
adelphia navy yard on Wednesday. It is 250 feet 
in length, being the longest keel ever laid at the 
Philadelphia yard. The steamer will measure on 





to report to Major Lally; but if they encountered any 
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obatacies, to return and report tie fact at once. There | 


deck from the extremity of her bow to that of her 
stern about 22() feet. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 





PANIC IN ENGLAND. 


The readers of the National Register have been 
fully apprised, time after time, and by publication in 
its columns from the most reliable sources, of the 
probability, if not the moral certainty of the ap- 
proach of a severe monetary pressure in England, 
which would involve wide spread disaster and ruin to 
thousands. Each successive arrival from thence for 
some months past, has but increased these apprehen- 
sions. The steamer Caledonia brings intelligence 
sadly confirmatory. Without recapitulating what 
has already been said in anticipation we proceed to 
exhibit the condition of affairs as represented by the 
London correspondent of the Boston Atlas; from his 
postscript, we abbreviate the following: 

List of corn merchants that have failed with date 
and estimated amount: 

August 6th, Chas. Douglass & Son, Lon- 
don, 

August 7th, Messrs. Langdale & Co., of 
Stockton, on Tees, 

August 9th, Messrs. Lesley, Alexander & 
Co., London, 

August 11th, Messrs. Coventry & Shephard 
London, 

August 12th, Messrs. King, Melvil & Co., 
London, ; 

August 14th, Messrs. Giles, Son & Co., 
variously estimated at from £500,000 
to £1,000,000 

The latter firm was largely engaged in the Ame- 

rican trade, and it was thought their faijure would 

seriously recoil upon American houses. The cor- 
respondent of the Atlas in a postscript to his letter 
ed 18th August says: 

aorThe parsbents of Boston and New York will 

read their private letters by this mail with fear and 

trembling, for an immense number of corn hills, 
drawn upon the best and wealthiest houses of Lon- 
don, Liverpoo} and Ireland, have been protested and 
will go back by the Caledonia. Within one week 
several old firms, largely engaged in the corn trade, 
have stopped payment. Their total liabilities are 
stated to exceed £2,000,000, and a large portion of 
this amount is known to be due to American houses. 

The worst is not yet come. Failures in England, 

Ireland, and on the continent are daily announced, 

while hundreds of small firms go over the dam and 

their names are not mentioned. 


£300,000 
£100,000 
£600,000 
£300,000 
£300,000 





The statements of the prominent London Journals 
are given in the following interesting letter to the 
- London, August 18th, 1847. 

The news that will reach the United States by the 
steamer Caledonia, is of a very serious character.— 
It will have an alarming effect in every commercial 
circle as soon as the private letters are distributed 
and read; for it is not to be supposed that the public 
journals of England can impart to our merchants any 
{oformation respecting their own business transac- 
tions. Tlie monetary panic of April last is succeed- 
e@ by a monetary and commercial panic in August. 
The former was attributed, chiefly, to railway spe- 
culations. The latter has been produced by specu- 
fations in corn, but opinions differ on this point. The 
short crops in England and on the Continent, and the 
famine in Ireland, caused a large amount of specie to 
leave the bank of England in payment for foreign 
importations of breadstuffs. The bank to check the 
outward current, turned the screw on the money 
market. On the 5th of August, she raised the mini- 
mum rate of discount to 54 per cent., while she was 
in reality eharging six per cent. on first class paper 
of a short date. Money immediately became scarce, 
while the prices of breadstuffs everywhere declined. 
The decline from the highest point to the lowest was 
something like one half. The sudden scarcity of 
money and the low prices of corn immediately pro- 
duced a panic, and the result is a most serious siale 
of things. Numerous failures have taken place, and 
others are daily anticipated. 

These heavy failures are mostly among the corn 
merchants, and as they have dealt toa very large 
extent with Americen houses, it is expected that 
when the Caledonia’s news reacies America there 
will be numerous feilures in the principal cities.— 
These failures are not confined to the London corn 
merchants, but — oer all over the country, and 

cially in ireland. 
"he ie reper f the leading — of public opin- 
jon upon nopetstph.3. rs and the failures, are impor- 
tint, 1 have condeosec and arranged them with much 
care and present them in one view. Although the 
different journais attribute the pressure and the 
ynic to various causes, yel the remarks of suoh 

‘urnals are valuable at this particular moment. 





The legislature, it is said, 1s at fault in fettering the 
bank. Referring to the monetary panic, in connex- 
ion with the corn market, the Daily News says:— 
‘The fright about two or three millions of gold, in 
April last, has been the leading and only cause of 
those monstrous revolutions in the prices of bread- 
stuffs which have been witnessed within little more 
than three months, and have entailed already, and 
are likely to end in, so much individual ruin. From 
60s., wheat, during the time, has been seen at 120s., 
with the horrors of scarcity; whilst after violent re- 
actions, one way and the other, from 120s. it has 
again descended to about 60s. The renewed but 
more reasonable fright about the French loan, and 
the abstraction of treasure consequent, is unjustly 
and injuriously acting as an interdiction of exports 
to the United States, by which imports would be ba- 
lanced or overbalanced to profit, which can scarcely 
fail, in the end, to renew a demand for gold from 
that quarter.” The Daily News mentions, as a con- 
sequence of bank action, that bills to the amount of 
£400,000 were returned by the steamer of the 4th to 
the United States, wnaccepted! This must have caus- 
ed great disappointment and inconvenience in Ame- 
rica; but when the imported commodities drawn 
against are sold, the proceeds, however small, must 
be remitted in gold. 

The protectionist journals say that the free trade 
in corn has injured the whole of the manufacturing 
and trading interests of the country. 

The Morning Post, a consistent opponent to all 
free trade measures, reviews the Peel policy of free 
trade, in a long article, and comes to the conclusion 
that the Russell administration is doomed, if Peel’s 
policy be persevered in; and this journal remarks, 
that the present monetary convulsion will be attend- 
ed with serious results. ‘*The manufacturers, ge- 
nerally, are much embarrassed. They are too pru- 
dent to confess it; but we know itto be a fact, ‘a 
great fact,’ as Cobden would say. Free trade is 
paralyzing them. They thought they could com- 
pete with foreign labor in manufactures. They 
boasted they could do so, if they hada free trade 
incorn. They have discovered this to be a mis- 
take.” 

The same journal, on the 14th, referring to the 
monetary panic, says:—‘It is curious that the im- 
portation of foreign grain, which was to do so much 
for commerce, particularly for our export trade, 
should cause all this solicitude. It speaks little for 
the advantages of our so-called free trade. But that 
the free trade principle always involved a great 
money principle, no thinking person had any ques- 
tion, We begin to hear, in high and intelligent 
quarters, that the system must be forthwith aban- 
doned, and that protection must, of necessity, be 
restored.” 


The repeated warnings which the corn specula 
tors have had from the honest portion of the press 
exercised little influence. The Daily News has fre- 
quently, single-handed, given such advice, and now 
that the disasters have come, which it foretold, this 
journal says:—‘‘More than a month ago, we drew 
allention to the symptous of apprehension, which 
even (hep escaped from the trade. The gross mis- 
statements respecting the state of grain supply, and 
the prospects of the harvest, busily and perseveringly 
sent abroad by parties, deeply compromised by spe- 
culation, in the multiplex form of vewspaper para- 
graphs, and circulars, printed and manuscript, show - 
ed even then that screws were loose, and tumbles 
expected. it is not often that such crashes, as have 
taken place in the corn trade, are incurred with such 
enure absence of culpability. For the last twelve 
months, the state of the provision market of the 
world has been such as to set calculation at defiance.” 
“The extensive cperations in grain which have been 
unavoidable, the suddenness with which the scarcity 
broke upon Europe, and its duration, brief beyond 
what the most sanguine dared to hope, are sufficient, 
without imaginary foreign elemenis, to account for 
the failures in the corn trade.”” The News believes 
that the evil may spread much further, but as to the 
beginning of the derangement, the colossa! fluctua- 
tions of the grain market aie sufficient io account for 
the dilapidations in private fortunes which have been 
witnessed. ‘J‘he News says there is no feasible pre- 
text for attributing the panic to railway speculation; 
this must, however, have had some influence upon 
monetary affairs. 

A well known Liverpool merchant, who has been 
engaged in business for thirty years, has addressed a 
letter to the papers, complaining of the last move of 
the bunk of England. He says it has taken all busi- 
ness men in Liverpovol by surprise, that it will be 
followed, sooner or later, by terrible results im the 
commercial and trading circles. ‘Every article,” 
says this genileman, “imported or manutactured— 
excepting for a time breadstulls—has felt great loss- 


' 





Some parties exculpate the bank from all blame. 


— ee 
change of the town, as well as traders and shop* 
keepers, are in no state to stand it much beer... 
Many of our banks are seriously hampered with 
railway and other securities, upon which, in the pre. 
sent state of things, they will be great losers and 
this prevents them from giving free assistance in dis. 
counts to legitimate bills of trade. Such are the 
Josses on corn and flour, and many other articles 
that the strongest firms must give way.” ° 
The Morning Post says that ‘Messrs. 
& Co., have been among the most exten 
ters of grain from all parts of Europe, as well mi 
from America, and their liabilities are variously 
estimated at from £500,000 to £1 ,000,000 Sterling,» 
A letter written by this firm, and published in yese 
terday’s papers, says that the real extent of their lias 
bilities will not exceed half a million, and that this 
amount will not fall upon American houses. The 
state that they never bought a single cargo of corn in 
America; they did, however, forward orders and ace 
cept for the purchases made by other parties, which 
amounts to about the same thing. 
The failure of the old and much respected firm of 
Messrs. Giles, Son & Co., in the corn trade, for g 
very large amount, was not known till the 14th, al. 
though it was known several days previously that 
they were in difficulties. The Daily News of the 16th 
remarks that “this succession of failures of such vast 
extent, could not fail of producing ruinous effects in 
those foreign countries with which the concerns jn 
default were more peculiarly connected by the course 
of their dealings. Thus we have accounts of the 
stoppage of houses in Holland, Hamburg, Stettin 
and Konigsburg. These wil} most probably be fol. 
lowed by others in the same quarters, if not in St, 
Petersburg also. From the United States we have 
only toe much reason to expect reports Similarly 
unfortunate.” The Morning Post of the 16th says: 
‘that the extensive house of Giles, Son & Co. had 
been talked of the whole of the past week, and its 
affairs have at length come to a Crisis, the amount of 
its liabilities being vaguely estimated at from a quar- 
ter to three quarters of a million of money. This 
stoppage will cause the return of a large amount of 
paper under protest to the United States, a circum. 
stance of much importance just nowy, as it will, no 
doubt, have the effect of creating a further depression 
in the rate of exchange on London.” The same 
journal of the 17th says: ‘Every thing has worna 
gloomy appearance in the cily to-day; for while there 
is so general, and, perhaps, well founded an appre- 
hension of additional stoppages in different branches 
of commerce, men of business abstain as much as 
possible from transactions, no inconsiderable number 
of them preferring, during the interval of doubt and 
distrust, to absent themselves altogether from the 
metropolis.” ‘One of the principal topics of the 
day was the failure of an English commercial house 
of extended business at Antwerp, that of Messrs. 
Fraser & Co., for £80,000 sterling.” 


The papers and letters received by the Britannia, 
were delivered in London on the 14th. Attention 
was principally directed to the rates of exchange, and 
on this point the Morning Herald of the 16th remarks: 
“That the commercial balance is greatly i favor of 
the United States at the present moment is unques 
tionable, Lut it remaius to be seen how far that 
balance will be neutralized by the purchase of our 
manufactures.” ‘The Herald believes that large im 
portations of grain will be continued from the Unit: 
ed States, as they will be edmitted tree of duty till 
March next, at which period it is supposed that the 
duty will be again imposed. With regard to the 
advices taken to New York by the steamer Washing: 
ton, the Herald says.—‘*T'nis upward reaction = 
prices here must be considered unfortunate, as te 
ing to throw people off their guard, aud render — 
less prepared for the tremendous recoil agi 
speedily overtake them. ‘ihe failures oo “ ~ 
already taken place in the corn trade here W! a 
certamty fall heavily on tue American merch ’ 
particularly at New York and New Orleavs. ia 

The Zimes of the 16th says:—‘*The peer 
accounts by the Britannia are important, oe or 
fail to increase the apprehensions of serious “a a 
at New York, so soon as information sha on 
reached that city of the recent state ol the eon 
markets on thisside. ‘I'he dec:ine which had nee 
ed in American prices, had of course ouly op shige 
as a Stimulus to the factors to increase rt 
ments, and hence, as a reaction may lake poser 
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m1 be freights are liquidated. It is also added that 


eof the most eminent firms are giving eight per 

t. for discounts at short dates. ae 
< is rumored that an order in council will author- 
po hank of England to suspend cash payments till 
the meetin of parliament. 

Messrs. Lesicy, Alexander & Co., the extensive 

merchants who failed last week, state that the 
fall in the value of food has brought down a number 
‘coin merchants, both in England and Ireland, and 
«to this, and not to any speculations of their own, 
bgt thei present position is to be attributed, 
MThe failure of corn merchants in Ireland are nu- 
erous, and their liabilities are very heavy. These 
flues will cause severa! American houses to suffer 
seriously, and will probably compel many to 
von payment. The Irish corn merchants are very 
a indebted to our own terchants. 

Yesterday it was ascertained that from seventy to 
eighty thousand sovereigns had been insured to go to 
the United States, by the steamer Caledonia. 

The corn markets have not been influenced by the 
recent failures. At the corn exchange in Mark lane, 
on Monday, there was more firmness. American 
four was quoted 27s to 30s. per barrel. Baltimore 
four was held at 30s. and offers of 28s. 64. were re- 
jysed. Wheat was Is. per quarter cheaper than on 
the previous Monday, the average decline having 
been equal to 33. per quarter. Itis now generally 
believed that prices will gradually improve, or at any 
rale, that they wall not decline. 

In the money article of yesterday’s Morning Her- 
gid, it is remarked that: “There 1s no abatement of 
the pressure, Or, in other words, the rate of interest is 
rather op the increase than otherwise, and those who 
hold out apy other view of the case are either 
noraut of the actual coudition of the discount 
market, or are guilty of wilful misrepresentation.” 

The harvest throughout England and Ireland pro- 
mises to yield more than au average. The potato 
crop of Ireland is generally free {rom disease, al- 
though in some localities it has made its appearance. 
ltisremarked that the provision trade of Ireland 
must suffer considerably next season, from the com- 
parative disappeara ace of ‘the pig,” which will ob- 
ige the merchants to obtain their pork and bacon 
from the United States. 

‘The accounts fiom Manchester state that the 
lightness of the money market there Is very great, 
and that the large amount of protested American 
drafls consequent on the heavy tuilures in the corn 
\rade, acts must powerlully on the trade oj the town 
anpdisirict. Large orders for goods are suspended 


rgoes | to assent to any relaxation we may have adopted; 


protested in England there is no doubt, but the New 








in consequence. 


The general news of the day is quite unimport- | appreciate the reliability, or the recklessness of 
ant. ‘he result of the elections thus far shows aj 
return of 327 liberals, and 319 conservatives. ‘The | 


Russell party will consequently meet with strong | 


opprsition during the next session of parliament. 
There have been reports in circulation this aller- 
hoon, of jurther failures, bul no names are mention- 
ed. Very litthe business has been transacted to day 
in she city, and the commercial rovims have quite a 
gluomy appearance. Consuls are duli ‘The last 


quotation is 874 tu g. 





EFFECT OF THB NAVIGATION LAWS. 
The London Times of he 6th devotes au article to 


® the navigation Jaws and the question ol them aain- 


lenance or abolition. ii does little wore, however, 
han State some substantial lacls which nave a bear- 
ig Upon the subject, of which the lollowing wil 
ave most interest in this Country: 
(he most reanarkable fact, however, which has 
€f Drought under tue notice uf parliament in cuo- 
NeXIOO With tuis iuipurtaut subject is tue progress 
aid proportion of our own sulpping iuterests lu ine 
vulled States, where nut only we tiave not ihe bene- 
“ag protectiva, bul where our own navigation 
whe iu torce by the American guyveroment against 
Y@3 10 COMmon with Oiuer tureiguers. lu the 
Pers of the United States we are, \herelure, Com- 
“ng at some disadvaztage with the wational dag 
cial — and competing with all other commer 
teu © Petlectly equal terms. What is tue 
oe emount of American tonnage which entered 
vh hy the United States in ine year 1844 was 
eutereu “ the amount of British tonnage which 
* sc Ose same ports was 866,747; the amount of 
 Soreign tonnage was 150,245; the proportion, of 
we, as i to all other foreign tonnage, was, there- 
ears tts t parts in the hundred; and ive tue last 20 
W our lk nay lias gone on sleadily increasing 
hogt formidabio the Americans are Dy iat the 
ticounter. Thes moaragnlve rivals we have to 
‘ue laws we ng protect iheir navigation by the 
igiually imported lur eur own Vene- 





and a — was madeto Mr. Pitt immediately 
after the recognition of American independence to 
establish the same freedom of navigation between 
the two states which had subsisted whilst they were 
in a different relation. The immense commercial 
interests of the two nations are gradually bringing 
about this state of things. In spite of all restrictive 
legislation, the maritime interests of a country will 
follow the destinies of its foreign commerce; and 
will even surmount the obstacles which are placed 
in the way of the natural development of the national 
resources. 

From 1824 to 1846 the British tonnage employed 
in the protected trade of this country with our own 
dependencies in Africa, Asia, and America, has risen 
from 893,097 to 1,735 924, being an augmentation of 
94.37 percent. In the same period of 22 years the 
British tonnage employed in the trade with all other 
countries, which is unprotected or partially protected 
from competition with foreign ships, has risen from 
904,223 tons, being an augmeutation of 182 98 per 
cent. With this striking contrast between the effects 
of monopoly and comparative freedom of trade we 
quit the subject for the present with one remark.— 
lt can hardly fail to strike any one as the opprobrium 
uf the colonial policy of this country, that the pro- 
gress of our colunies, and even of our own commer- 
cial relations with our colonies, should be immeasur- 
ably slower than that of our intercourse with inde- 
pendent nations or with those plantations of Great 
Britain which have become independent and, what- 
ever the navigation act may have done for this coun- 
try, it has certainly kept the British colonies in a 
state of absurd and mischievous bondage. 





The letter which professes to be from the editor 
of the New York Herald, now in England, stating 
that protested bills to the amount of $2.000,000 
would be returned by the Cambria, should be receiv- | 
ed with such caution as articles from that direction | 
require. Any thing that be likely to startle, he is 
noturious for. That bills to that amount have been 


York Courier and Enquirer noticing the letter in the | 
Herald says— | 

‘Returned bills to the amouat of two millions dol- 
lars! to go out in the Caledonia. The amount re- 
turned allogether is subsequen ly swelled to ten mil- 
lions, which, in another part of the same letter is still 
further carried up to fifleen millions. 

Now, when it is not ascertained that a single pro- 
tested bill has come back by the steamer—whien, 
instead, it is believed, that nota dollar of protested 
paper was so returned—the commercial community 








such a sot disant commercial organ. 

The London correspondent of the Courier and 

Enquirer, in a letter of the same date, August 
18th:— 
‘Money has again increased in value, and is worth 
on first-class paper, having sixty days to run, at least 
5} per cent; and still higher rates are, of course, 
charged on second-rate paper. Seven per cent is 
aboul the average on paper that can be termed com- 
iwwercial. ‘This sudden iucrease in the value of mo- 
ney is to be attributed chiefly to the loss of about half 
a williun sterling of bulliou by the bank of Engiand. 
How this loss has occurred no one seems to say. It 
is true that some seventy thousand sovereigns have 
been sent to you, and nearly £200,000, in silver, to 
France—but a ljarge portion of the loss remains 
unaccouilable for, and itis but fair to suppose that 
ihe balance has remained somewhere tn the country, 
having beeu required by the transactions of the elec- 
tion aud the harvest. ‘Ihe elections have, undoubt- 
edly, caused the circulation of a large amount of 
guile. Bank notes, being always carelully registered 
and easily traceable, are not used as arguments to 
electors. Gold tells uo tales. In past times it was 
calculated that a general election put into circula- 
tion, legally and illegally, one million of poueds ster- 
ling. 

ih has been remarked, for many yeara, that during 
the month of August, the bankers of London and the 
tradesmen are “sbort’’ of silver money, so much so 
as tu create a difficulty in ‘making change.” This is 
occasioned by the large use which the farmers make 
of silver in paying their harvest laborers. On the 
present occasion (he harvest and the election were 
simultaneous, and gold and silver have both been in 








request. So much tor the probable cause of the drain 
of bullion:—now tor its certain effects. 

Just belore the sailing of the last steamer the bank 
announced a rise in its rates of discount, discrimi- 
paling between the various “length” of paper.— 
Three days later, a further announcement fixed the 
minimum rate at 55 per cent. ‘The effect was in- 
stantaneous. Ali the minor bauks ceased to discount. 


failed. Within the past week there have, been fresh 
failures daily. Frazer, Neilson & Co., Douglas & 
Son, Coventry & Sheppard, Giles & Co., say altoge- 
ther for two millions sterling, and the’ list will not 
end here. At present the failures are limited chiefly 
to the corn market, the only one in which the fall of 
prices has been very great. 

While money in the bill market is 89 very scarce 
and dear, it is so abundant on the Stock Exchange as 
not to be worth more than from 44 to 5 percent, 
from day to day. This apparent anomaly proves 
that the bankers are afraid to put their money into 
the market in the ordinary way, but wishing still to 
derive some profit from it, they throw it into the 
stock exchange, limiting the use of it to one day ata 
time, and only lending on consols or exchange bills, 
neither of which gives much margin for loss by de- 
preciation of security. The exchequer bills cannot 
fall below par, because government being bound 
to receive them for taxes and customs-duties, is 
sure to use ils best endeavors to keep them ata pie 
mium. 

The Boston Transcript states that bills to the 
amount of nearly a million of dollars had been re- 
turned per Cambria, protested, mostly drawn by N. 
York and southern houses. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says that ne 
bills on New York have been returned. That some 
from Canada have come back but by no means to 
such an amount as reported, and ad “that noue of 
the failures mentioned, affect this city.” 

The N. York Express stated that on enquiry, only 
£800 of protested bills on New York had been as- 
cerlained. 





Unirep STaTEs CUSTOM HOUSE RECEIPTS.—Bick- 
nell furnishes the following statement of receipts: 


1846. 1847. Increase. 
Philadel’a. customs, 
Dec. 1 to Aug. 1, $1,706,417 1,907,010 200,593 


Boston customs, Jan. 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, 

New York customs, 
Dec. 1 to Aug 15, 12,046,199 13,539,448 1,493,289 


3,158,441 3,004,059 decrease 





Ice Trape.—During the month of August, 1,970 
tons was exportod from Boston, mostly coastwise. 





THE FALL TRADE, is represented as being now 
quite active in all our importing cities, and a healthy 
business is done. Cash or stiort credits, and low pri- 
ces, is the order of the day. Caution is observed by 
both buyers and sellers, the supply is ample in all 
our markets, of both foreign and domestic goods. 











ates Se wanes Te 
PRESIDENCY, 1848. 

Mr. CLay AND THE PRESIDENCY.—The Louisville 
Journal, in replying to some mean insinuation put 
forth in certain locofoco journals, that Mr. Clay’s 
visit to the north was for electioneering purposes, ad- 
ministers the following scorching rebuke: 

“The Union and its locofoco allies would rejoice to 
see Mr. Clay upon an electioneering tour, for such a 
spectacle would give them hopes of jealousies and 
heart burnings and collisions among the whigs. But 
they are destined to experience no such gratification. 
We know that Mr. Clay at the disastrous close of the 
last presidential canvass, which he did not regret for 
his own sake, though he deeply regretted it for his 
country’s, came unhesitatingly and instantly to the de- 
termination never again to be a candidate for the 
presidency, unless, in the progress of events, the whole 
people of the United States, regardless of party dis- 
tinctions, should call him to the presidency by accla- 
mation. He indulged not the slightest expectation 
that this would ever happen, and he fully made up his 
mind, that unless it should happen, he would remain 
forever in the retirement that was dear to him—that 
he would never, under any circumstances, pass through 
another political conflict. 

What was his resolution then is, we are sure, his 
resolution now. He will not be a candidate for the 
chief magistracy unless called to the high office by 
the general acclamation of all parties, and he weil 
knows that he is not called to it by any such accla- 
mation now. He knows that the locofocos notwith- 
standing the readiness of many of them to abandon 
an administration which they despise, are as violent- 
ly oppossed to him as ever, and that, nowithstanding 
that fiery enthusiasm manifested for him by tens of 
thousands of admirers wherever he goes, the first au 
thorised annunciation of his name for the presidency 
would rally the locofoco party around its old stan- 
dards and be the signal for the renewal of all those 
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disgraced the party and the country in the campaign 
of °44. Knowing all this, he neither seeeks nor can 
be prevailed on to accept the position of a candidate, 
for he is content, as well he may be, with the fame 
which the whole nation awards to him, of being the 
first orator, the greatest statesman, and the most dis- 
tinguished benefactor of his country.” 


The Courier & Enquirer of the 6th, has the fullowing 
leading editorial: 

‘THE WHIG NOMINATION FOR 1848. The Tribune con- 
tains a long string of resolutions. passed a few nights 
since by the “Democratic Whig Young Men’s Genera] 
Committee,” nominating Henry Cuay as their candi- 
date for the presidency in 1848. I: makes very litile dif- 
ference to any body, what resolutions this committee 
sees fit to pass;—and its recent action would not be 
deemed worthy of comment, but for the movement 
which it indicates on the part of those who habitually 
use the committee, as a cunvenient tool, in any project 
of which they are themselves unwilling to assume the 
responsibility. There isa general effort made just now 
in certain quarters, to produce the impression that Mr. 
Clay must of course be the whig candidate at the next 
election; and to accomplish this object, no paius have 
been spared and no expedients have been left untried, 
which seemed to promise the least success. ‘The T'ri- 
bune preparea the way for these useless resolutions of 
the committee, by declaring that Mr. Clay was “the 
only man living whom any great proportion of the peo- 
ple really desire to see president;” and the Albany Even- 
ing Jcurnal, at a still earlier day, proclaimed that Gen. 
Taylor was losing ground and denounced him for the 
newly invented crime which it denominates "Presiden- 
tial le:ter writing.” Now the object of all these move- 
ments is patent and palpable. No one, who knows any 
thing of the quarter from which they emanate, supposes 
fora moment that they spring from devotion to Mr. 
Clay. The actorsin them have no intention, and no 
desire, that Mr. Clay should be the candidate, any more 
than they had in 1839. But they hope by these manau- 
vres to create in Mr. Clay’s behalt, an apparent enthu- 
siasm which may be used as an offset to that which now 
sweeps over the country in favor of Gen. ‘Taylor. Their 
object is not to secure the nominaticn of Mr. Clay, but 
simply to PREVENT the nomination of Gen. Tuylor, by 
the whigs as their candicate in 1848. ‘This is the spe- 
cific use which they hope to make of the name and 
fame of Henry Clay; and when this has been attained, | 
he will then be thrust aside as he was in ’39, or defea'- | 
ed as he was in ’44. ‘l'o prevent the nomination of Gen. | 
Taylor is the simple purpose which now animates the 
Tribune and its cuadjutors. 

Now it should not be forgotten that the candidate for 

resident is to be nominated by the whigs of the whole 

nion,- -fairly represented in a national convention.— 
The great object which all true whigs have ai heart is, 
to give to whig principle the ascendancy 1n the councils 
of the nation. We have no doubt that if they believed 
he could be elected, the whigs of the Union would al 
most unanimously nominate Mr. Clay as their candi- 
date. He has beyond all doubt, a hold upon their con- 
fidence and their love, far stronger than that of any 
other man in the country. And if when the proper 
time shall arrive for the selection of a candidate, there 
should seem to be a certainty of his success, we have 
little doubt that he will be selected. Bu: so far as a judg- 
ment upon the subject can be formed at the present 
time, the whigs with Mr. Clay as a candidate, would 
not have the remotest chance of success. His nomina 
tion would throw us at once upon the naked issues of 
1844, and would call again into active operation all the | 
party bitterness, of which he has been the occasion and 
the object for the last twenty years. The batile of 1844 
could not be repeated under circumstances half as ad- 
vantageous to the whigs as then attended it. The ta- 
riff, which was then by far the strongest hold of the 
whigs, has been for a time at least withdrawn from con- 
troversy. Under the present tariff, the revenue has been 
large, manufactures have prospered, and every branch 
of industry has met its fair reward. This has been 
owing, doubtless, to accidental causes,—to the famine 
in Europe mainly,—but as a fact, it would have great 
weight in defence of the existing tariff. The debt crea- 
ted y the war has postponed the issue concerning the 
distribution of the proceeds of the public Jands. A na- 
tional bank has become an ‘obsolete idea.” ‘Texas has 
been annexed, and the Oregon dispute has been finally 
settled. Upon all these questions, the ground held by the 
whigs in 1844 has been taken from under them. ‘They 
could not stand upon them half as well as they did in 
the last campaign; and yet then they were beaten. How, 
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never happen. If party organizations are to be broken 
up,—if the great mass of the people are to be rallied to 
the support of one man,—it must be some man whose 
name has not been for years the watchword of party 
divisions:—who commands, by his character and his 
acts, the respect and admiration ot the whole country: 
and whom all men and all parties can support, without 
giving the lie to their past conduct and their past lives. 
If there is any such man in this country at present, it is 
Gen. Taylor. That he could do it, fully and entirely, 
we do not venture to assert. But if he could not, no 
one can. 

The object of the Whig National Convention when 
that body meets, will be, of course, to nominate some 
candidate known to be asound whiz, and of whose 
success in a popular canvass good hopes may be enter- 
tained. At present we believe the eyes of whigs through- 
out the country, are fixed upon General Taylor, far 
more than upon any other man Indeed we know of 
no other man, except Mr. Clay, upon whom the whigs 
of all sections of the Union could be united. Doubts 
are entertained, or rather are professed, of the fact that’ 
he is a whig,—but positive testimony of the most con- 
clusive kind has already been submitied to thepublic. 
He is known to have been declared, in the most em- 
phatic terms, in conversa!ien in private lette rs that he 
is a whig, a supporter of whig principes and an advo- 
cate of whig measures. But against this positive testi- 
mony, so abundant and so precise that it would seem 
to preclude all chance for doubt, is urged the nezative 
fact, that in several of his published Ictters, he refuses to 
avow his political principles and declares that he is not 
a party man. These letters have thus far been in an- 
swer to locofucos, or to those who were seeking some 
ground for political hostility. While he considered it 
due to common courtesy, to reply to their letters, he has 
f-lt under no obligation to enter upon political discus- 
sion, or to make himself in any way privy to party 
movements. His position, indeed, as a soldier, in the 
field, under the direction of his government, obeying its 
orders, and amenable to its authority, would forbid any 
different line of conduct, and render his participation in 
party politics highly improper and justly censurable.— 
There is nothing in any of his letters that can, in the 
least, injure him in the estimation of any, except those 
who were his enemies on other grounds. 

But it is said that he has refused to be elected as 
a party candidate—to be the President of a party, or 
in any sense, if elected, a party man. But does this, 
of necessity or naturally, imply that he will conduct 
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resolute mind, to the promotion of its interests = 
the permanence of its institutions. As such q me 
we trust he will be nominated by a whig nation 

convention, confident that he will, in that event rs 
elected by an overwhelming vote. He is the i 
man whom our opponents fear. His npiuinet, 

would paralyze their efforts, or, at the least fede 
them useless. : 7 


COURSE OF THE WHIG PARTY ON THE MEXICAN WAR 


Two of the leading prominent party journals f 
New York, The Tribune, and Courter and Enquire 
are chalking out the course which according ty the 
cictation, the whig party should pursue in the Hrs 
ing congress. 

he following article from The Tribune Will show 
their position on the subject: 

The subject above discussed (in the Courier ang I 
Enquirer of Wedtesday), is so iinmensely importa, 
while the necessity of action thereon is so imminent. 
that we desire to place it in every practicable light 
before our readers. Having already submitted t, 
them the views of a leading locofoco journal there, 
on, we repay the Courier’s courtesy in copying one of 
our paragraphs by placing its entire article Conspj. 
cuously before our readers. The Courier’s past ang 
present attitude with regard to annexation and the 
war, to say nothing of the ability and moderatig 
which characterize the above article, incline us tg 
weigh its words thoughtfully. But 

1. The National Intelligencer and the .Ibany Even. 
ing Journal had severally set forth that the whigs in 
congress should or would pursue the course with re. 
gard to the war which the Courier also recommends, 
Their suggestions had been copied and commented 
on by the Evening Post as the whig doctrine with re. 
gard to the war. Now our dictrine (which is surely 
that of some whigs) being radically different, we felt 
constrained to say so, and to vindicate those Whigs 
who think with us from the railing accusations of 
the Post. Thereupon the Courier talks of The Tyi- 
bune’s “beginning in season to instruct the whigs as 
to the course they are to pursue in the next con. 
gress,”—concealing the fact that those who hold 
with the Courier had begun still earlier than we to 





the administration upon the principles of no party?; “instruct the whigs in congress,” if that is the cor 
Can it be inferred from this, that he would have no! rect phraseology, and that we had spoken only 


another? Such an inference would be absurd. The 
obvious meaning of his language is, that he will not 


of cliques, the selfish designs of faction, and the in- 
tolerance anu malignity of pure partizanship. Party 
service will not be with him a tenure of office. 


Is not this sound Wure faith? 


The Wuies have always rejected and scorned the in- 
famous doctrine that in political contests “to the 
victors belong the spoils.’ 
it was practised by JAcKson, as well as when it was 
proclaimed by Marcy. Upon this point, as upon all 
others of public importance, we have the firmest 
confidence that General ‘layLtor will be found a 
thorough Wuice. 

We have made these remrrks in reply to what 
whig journals have seen fit to say in advance, against 
the nomination of Gen. Taylor. We entertain a 
firm belief that if he is nominated, he will be elected 
by a majority at least as great as that of Gen. Har- 
rison in 1840. The whole country, so far as we can 
juvge, looks upon his election as nearly certain.— 
We have heard whigs in Vermont, and in western 
New York say that they would not vote for him— 
but we have heard mere locofocos declare that if he 
were a candidate, they should give him their voles, 
and we have rarely seen a man of either party who 
did not concede that; if nominated by either, he 
would certainly be elected. At the south he will 
sweep the whole country and very nearty obliterate 
all party divisions. At the west, if nominated by 
whigs, he will receive nearly half the locofoco vote. 





then, with a candidate whose name would rally parties 
precisely upon their old dividing live, could we Lope fir 
success in ’48? If our opponents would again run Mr. 
Polk, we should, indeed, have litile fear of the result.— 
But they, at least, have learned wisdom from experience, 
and will take good care to preserve the strong, and if 

sible, discard the weak grounds which they have in- 

erited from the last campaign. 

It is true, the Tribune thinks that “all parties’ will 
unite in calling for Mr. Clay: and goes so tar as to say, 
with emphasis, that he never again will be a candidate 
at all,except upon that contingency. ‘Ihis, then, it 
seems clear, must be decisive. Nothing in our view, can 
be more chimerical, than to look for support for Henry 
Clay among the great mass of the locofucos. We should 
heartily rejoice at the advent of such a politica! mille- 
nium, but we have no hope of it. Party feelings are too 
strong for it. It is risking but litle to say thatit can 


In Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York his aggregate 
majority, we believe, would not be less than 30,000; 
and in New England we are confident he would jose 
| ho vote that would not be cast against Henry Clay. 
| Before the time arrives for Selecting a candidate, 
|and when he shall be relieved from the delicacy of 
| his position as an officer of the army in actual ser- 
| vice, we presume the country will have all needed 
| materials for forming an accurate judgment as to his 

political principles. We believe they will be found 
to be thoroughly whig, upon all the great topics that 
| have hitherto divided the country; and upon the new 
_ issues that will inevetably force themselves into the 
| comping Canvass, we have no doubt his views will be 
| those of a sound, strong minded, honest patriot: of 
a man who loves his country better than any party, 
}and who will devote ail the energies ofa stroug and a 


| 


He 
will not proscribe men, for the sake of their opinions. | 


| 
j 


| Have not the Waices | 
always acted, or professed to act, upon this principle? | 


They denounced it when | 


preference for the measures of one party over those of | when we must lo correct the statement that the 


whigs were going in bodily for the prosecution of the 
war in Mexico! Was this candid and fai? If any. 


if elected, carry the spirit of party into the affairs of | body should be reproached for a premature attempt 
the country; he will not lend himself to the schemes | to instruct the whigs in congress, is it The Tribune! 


2. We have never said nor intimated that we 
would have the whigs in congress resist all appro- 
priations of men and money to carry on the war 
“unless our army shall first be withdrawn to the ling 
of the Nueces.” We have said nothing in this cone 
nection a8 to the line to be maiitained by our (roops 
We said expressly that we would vote supplies for 
our army in Mexico so far as their comfortable sub. 
sistence and reasonable safely should seem to [re 
quire, though not to strengthen them for and stints 
late them to tarther aggressions and conquests. [ie 
stead of refusing all supplies so long as our aly 
shall remain in Mexico, we would readily vote five 
millions if necessary lo bring them all safely and 
comfortably home out of Mexico. We would have 
them well led, well armed, well supplied with eve 
rything necessary to repel altack anu facilitate thett 
marches. Butif Mr. Polk wants the means of bom 
barding more cities to ruins, and tearing their Wo 
men and children to pieces, we do trust they may 
not be accorded him by whig votes. ‘ 

3. As to the conflicting views of offensive and te 
fensive wats entertained by the Cuurier and The i 
bune respectively, we really do not feel that <a 
need be said. According to the Courier’s logit i 
ther the expedition of the French to Moscos 10. - 
was defensive, or that of the Russiaus 0 Paris k 
1814 must have been so. But this we never a 
ed before, nor can we recollect that a single 7” 
riau has so represented. When Napoleou a 
Russia he acted on the offensive; when he a 
resisted the allied invasion of France, he rag 
the defensive, no matter how the war begae sil 
provoked it. If this be notso, the world’s 4 +d 
should be rewritten. Whateither party Sell p 
claimed or pretended in manifestoes and * “ or 
of infinitely less moment than the uniform " Bue 
of eminent and impartial historians. fire 3 

4. Whether the Courier really wishes (0? “a 
a sober fact that Mexico invaded this myn bel 
her troops undertook tu drive ours from the oth - 
of the Rio Grande, where, until the last Saal | 
flag had waved unrivalled and her eee of 
maiatained undisputed from the very da” nea 
national existence, we do not clearly appre 
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———— 
eek, and so wrote home to their friends. How 
Or id they doubt it, when, after being met by Ca- 
- and his force far this side of the Rio Grande, 
s saw the custom honse at San Isabel fired and 
po whole population flee at their approach—and 
this weeks before the commencement of actual hos- 
iilities? ~The officers surely knew well that our flag 
had not before waved within cannon shot of Mata- 
moros, and that the deserted honses and fields all 
ground them were the property of Mexicans, whe 
had never pretended nor desired to be other than 
Mexicans. To assert, therefore, that the Mexicans 
iq¢aded this country when they crossed the Rio 
Grande from Matamoros, is to lie too audaciously 
for anything more respectable than a Polk message. 
We are sure the Courier does not mean to assert 
anything of the kind, but why should | it seek to be- 
fog the matter? Is not the fabric of imposture and 
BM froud behind which the authors of this war would 
fain conceal themselves large enough already? Is it 
the business of a whig journal to be propping and 
patching il? 
5, What the whigs in congress will generally do 
we will not farther discuss at present; we have been 
concerned rather with what they ough! to do as in 
art the legislators and rulers of a humane and 
Christian People. We have not much considered 
what would be the probable obedience to the divine 
mandate which thunders “Thou shalt not kill!’— 
We should gladly try the experiment of such obedi- 
ence, even with a certainty of josing a presidential 
election by it, but we by no means concede that such 
juss would result. On the contrary, in the firm and 
jiving conviction that Gop rEiGNs, we believe that 
odo absolutely right for the love of right, and in 
utter disregard of consequences, is the way to secure 
even that kind of success which tiie Courier would 
seem (0 make the touchstone of party wisdom and 
tle sole end of party effort. And we rezret to see a 
journal 80 emphatically Christian as the Courier, 
while it manifests so greal repugnance to a course 
Jeemed “suicidal to tue party,’? and calculated to 
‘wake us the laughing stuck of every civilized na- 
lion,’ seem to Leve vo word nor thought for the 
eonsiveralion.— WV hat course dees our Maker require 
fusin the premises? Wh. t course is exjoined by 
le Prince of Peace, whose disciples we profess to 
ef When the matter in hand probably involves the 
hiling or seving alive of some thousands of innocent 


monstrated with by the bystanders, should explain 
“lam trying to conquer a peace! If I stop pounding 
and get off of him, he will fly in my face and do me 
serious damage,—what would be the response of 
true manhood, to say nothing of christianity? 





| 


The following extract from the N. Y. Courier and 
Enquirer will give of their position on the subject. 

The Whigs and the War.—The Tribune reiterates 
its instructions to the whigs in congress, a3 to their 
duty in regard to the war with Mexico. We publish 
its article at length this morning, and have hut little 
to say, in reply to its positions. The Tribune is 
wrong, (if our memory serves ns.) in saying that the 
National Intelligencer and Albany Evening Journal 
took the lead in discussing the subject, and should 
therefore screen the Tribune from the charge of dic- 
tation. We remember articles in the Tribune as 
long ago as June setting forth the positions which it 
now repeats; and on the 4th of August, before it 
was known that the whigs would have a majority in 
the house, the Tribune declared in the most emphatic 
language, that ‘‘the whigs generally, with whom it 
was acquainted,” would not contribute to prolong or 
prosecute, in any way, theexisting war. Upto that 
time none of the papers mentioned, so far as we are 
aware, had set forth their views upon this subject. 

This point, however, is of slightimportance. The 
only question of interest is, what ground shall the 
whigs take in the approaching session? The Tribune 
insists that they should vole for withdrawing our army 


aS 
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all 
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ory, we do not wonder at its former declarations, 
that our victories have been our disgrace. Nothing 
seems to us more clearly true than the position, that 
the character of a war does not depend at all upon 
its seat, but entirely upon its origin. 

The Courier then proceeds at some length to show 
that this is a defensive and not an offensive war. 
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On1o.—State finances. John Woods, Esq., the 
able state auditor, has communicated to the State 
Journal a statement of the revenue and canal tolls of 
Ohio for the first three quarters of the present finan- 
cial year. ‘The result is such as should cause every 
citizen of Ohio to rejoice in the prosperity, credit, 
and honor of the state; and should put to shame 
those—-and there are some such, who aught to throw 
doubt and discredit on them. 

The canal tolls received in three quarters of the 
last three years, previous to the 15th of August, are 
as follows: 


For the 15th of August, 1845 $287,489 
Do do do 1846 347,134 
Do do do 1847 553,494 


Increase from 1845 to 1846, 20 per cent. 
do do 1846 to 1847,69 do. 
As the demand for foreign exportation will proba 
bly not exist during the remainder of the year, the 





instantly from Mexico, and that the only supplies 
which they grant, should be those necessary for doing | 
this safely and comfortably. To what line they | 
should be withdrawn, the Tribune at present de- | 
clines to say:— but the ground it has uniformly taken, | 
that we ought not to occupy any portion of disputed 
territory, would require them to retreat beyond the 
Sabine, since Texas is still claimed,as one of its pro- 
vinces by Mexico. But for active operations, fora 
further prosecution of the war against Mexico, the 
Tribune insists that the whigs should not vote a single 
dollar. 

Now as far asthe Tribune stands upon its ultra 
peace theories, we have nothing to say. If it believes 
that the divine commandment against murder, for. 
bids the infliction of death upon any human being, by 
any human authority, and under any circu n-tances, | 
consistency of course, requires it to oppose all grants 





human beings, are not these of so. e account, as well 
Os tLe sneers of Europe and the chances of aa elec | 
lon? 
i, Asto Mr. Polk and his responsibility, was not | 
be whole concern bankrupt long agc? Can we hope | 
Osaddle the guilt of blood sited virtually by us upon | 
Ma, Who bas more than he can answer for already? | 
Uhe president’s position is bad envugh, but is his 
tsponsibilily so absorbing as to relieve us from any: 
6. As to voting men and money tu the extent of 
hy one’s deanus, it does seem to us that if congress 
We boreal discretion in the premises, the consti- 
Hon is a juggle and a farce. Why not say at once, 
(War, the president shall cortract loans lay taxes, 
aise armies, and, in short, do whatever he thinks 
si” The part that congress is required to act in 
© prewises implies that each House bas a real not 
tely a nominal discretion. 


But more: If the moaey is tv be raised for a:other 
ar of warfare in Mexico, it must be raised in great 
MN by Juans or increased taxation. Shall a 
ig house concur in borrowing tweaty or thirty 
lilions more for this purpose? By what moral right 





ey burthen be saddled upon the American 
So ois 1860 or 80?) What will be the nature of | 
bs so to pay, il no real necessity prompted, 
Pe temaaiep accrued from this im position? _ + hese 
Durer ae a should probably answer with the 
eee a | must see that the number who answer | 
fe » agp ieg increasing; ali must feel that there 
where a limit to the right of one generation te 
eeemebene on its successurs. (See the last 
cpa eve jor a sample of what we may ex- 
ion dee ” frown liose who are now pushing the 
d ad and deeper into debt.) If Messrs. Polk 
lou they will frankly recommeud the direct tax. | 
Wer, AB shits to love so well when out of 
for more e congress will accom nodate them; 
lhe public ae aud especially loans on mortgage 
lou os ands, we Lave slender appetite. 
“Nr tg to “conquering a peace.” How are we 
her? eans of our armies in Mexico. Sup- 


















of men and money for any war, Offensive or defen- | 
sive: and so far as we can understand its argument 

upon this point, it proves this, if it proves anything. 

And yet the Tribune professes a willingness to ‘shed | 
blood’ in defence of our soil, and concedes the ne | 
cessity of driving the Mexicans from our territory in| 
case of its invasion. Now where does the Tribune | 





find warrant for disregarding the diviie mandate, | 


‘*thou snalt not kill,” in this case, aiore than in others, | 
that may at least be conceived? If ‘prompt and | 
thorough obedience” to the Tribune’s understanding 
of this command, 1s to be yielded in every case, how | 
dare the Tribume assume the guilt of shedding blood, | 
even to keep the Mexicans at “‘long caunop shot) 
distance” from the rightful boundary? | 
Our belief upon this subject is, that armies are the | 
Police of Nations; and that war is the harsh, but ne- | 


' 


cessary process of enforcing the deman's of justice | 


and of law, upon those who rebel against them. Ifa | 
constable or a sheriff may rightfully enforce the law | 


against a recusant individual, then may the execu-| 
live rightfully send an army to coerce a nation, into | 
the performance of acts which she wronglully and | 
unjustly refuses todo. War is justifiahle so long, | 
and upon the same grounds, as (he exercise of any | 


be justified. And the divine command against murder | 
no more prohibits war, than it prohibits killing in 
self defence or as a penalty forthe prohibited crime. | 
Upon this point, certuinly, argument cannot be need- | 
ed. | 

The Tribune renews ils assertion that we are wa- 
ging upon Mexico an offensive war, simply because | 
it is waged on Mexican suil. The position seems to | 


us absurd. According to this, if the fortunes of war | 


had veen different,—il success had rested with Mex- ty. 


| feelings. 
0 
| Fox rivers 
| by any section of our tmequalled west. 


increase on the last quarter will be less; but it is es- 
timated that the entire canal tolls of 1847 will be at 
least $750,000—an increase of 30 per cent. on the 
receipts of last year! 

Mr. Woods, the auditor, makes the following sum- 
mary of results: 
From the above statement it appears that the sev- 


eral funds paid into the state treasury during the 


three quarters of the present year, ending the 15th of 

August, are as follows: 

Canal fund for the payment of in- 
terest on the state debt and repairs 
of public works 

General revenue for the support of 


$1,472,891 44 


state government and institutions 222,605 49 
Common school fund 193,212 36 
Sinking fund applicable to payment 

of state debt 46,936 83 
Principal of surplus revenue paid by 

the counties and applicable to the 

redemption of turnpike bonds and 

7 per cent. stocks 110,295 73 


The amount of canal fund received during the 
three quarters ending the 15th August is sufficient to 
pay the whole interest upon the state debt, allowing 
$300,000 to be deducted for repairs. 

The whole amount of the sinking fund which will 
be applicable at the close of the year to the payment 
of the state debt of Ohio will not be less than two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 





DESCRIPTION OF SOUTHERN WISCONSIN. 
Stillwater, Lake St. Croix, Aug. 6, 1847 
Messrs. Editors:—l have now been a month in the 
territory of Wisconsin. I had but a meagre idea of 
this northwest section of the republic, until I came 
and saw for myself the openings and prairies, the 
woodlands and groves, the lakes and rivers, the springs 
and streamlets, the flowers and shrubbery, and the 


‘force by the civil power, in vindication of law, can ten thousand varied manifestations of the pleasant and 


beautiful that here cheer the heart and enliven the 
| speak more particularly of that portion 
f the territory lying south of the Wisconsin and 
, which, | venture to say, is not surpassed 
In produc- 


tiveness, it is all that can be desired; in health, the 
people have but little reason to complain, and in plea- 
santness of scenery no other land can boast superiori- 


In travelling through any portion of southern 


ico instead of the U. States, and their armies had pe- Wisconsin, our eye meets a continued succession of 
netrated our territory as we lave penetrated theirs | varied landscapes, that cannot fail to engross the at- 
the character of the war would have been changed. | tention of every observer, and affords that degree of 
In that case, alihough we were tne first aggressors, | pleasure which almost annihilates time and drowns in 
as the Tribune contends, we should then have been | forgetfulness whatever of sorrow may have been 
fighting a defensive war; and for such @ war the Tri- | cherished, and desipates whatever of moroseness or 


bune would vote both men and money. According 
to this logic, nothing is needed but defeat, to render 
the war just and detensive! If we had been beaten, 
we should have been in the right: but our victories 
have put us in the wrong. ‘This is reversing the 
Maxim that ‘might makes right,” and establishing 
the equally untrue and still more absurd maxi.n, 
that “might makes wrong, —' 
is always in the right. if this be 





ill nature may have been felt. 
any one of a thousand landscapes I have seen, requir- 
es the genius of the poet and the painter, and above 
all, to convey the faintest idea of the eastern hemis- 
phere, of the beams, during an hour before sunrise, 
is a task that few would be bold enough to undertake. 
*—that the defeated party | I shall remember with my latest recollection, the 
the Zribune’s the—| sunrise of the 21st July, witnessed at Mineral Point 


To properly describe 
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Let the susceptible note every rapture inspired by a 
similar scene in Italy, and then transport themselves 
to Wisconsin, and I will venture on their frankness 
to confess that they never before so deeply penetra- 
ted the meaning of a sunrise that is not unusual in 
this favored land. 
The progress of Wisconsin, in settlement, is un- 
surpassed by any portion of the west. In 1840, her 
population was 30,940, a large portion which had 
lorg before been fixed in the mineral region, which 
has made comparatively little advance in this respect. 
The population, according to the census of 1846, was 
over 155,000, showing an increase of over 124,000, 
most of which had been made within five years. Mil- 
waukie, though not born till 1835, is now a city of 
- 12,000 souls, and Racine, Southport, Little Fort and 
Sheboygan, are remarkably flourishing towns, of but 
a few years growth, numbering from 3000 to 5000 


will be constructed in the course of ten years, lea- 
ding into the heart of the great Iinois coal field, to 
bring up fuel for the inhabitants of the prairies.— 
Coal will undoubtedly be furnished to them as cheap 
as wood at $2 percord. Young timber, however, 
readily grows up on the prairies, so that none need 
fear that by coming to Wisconsin that their fields will 
be without fences, and their stoves without fuel._— 


enough. 
Madison, the capital of the territory, which ought | of 
rather to be called a state, is beautifully situated be- 
tween 3d and 4th lakes, two of the chain of lakes 
numbered from one to four. The state house is a 
fine building of stone, erected in the midst of a de- 
lightful oaken grove and overlooking both lakes.— 


nia, by virtue of authority in me vested by the 
dent of the United States of America, q 
grant, convey and release unto the town of San Fran 
cisco, the people, or corporate authorities thereor al 
the right, title and interest of the government ,¢ 
United States, and of the territory of Califo; 
and to the beach and water lots on the east f 
said town of San Francisco, included betwe 
The present stock of timber will last ten years, du-| points known as the Rincon end Fort Mont 
ring which time a prudent foresight will provide | excepting such lots as may be selected for the use 

the United States government by the senior officer 


ground hereby ceded shall be divided into lots and 
sold by public auction to the highest bidder, afte 
three months’ notice previously given—the proceed 
of said sale to be for the benefit of the town of g 
Francisco. 


people. Milwaukie is 90 and Sheboygan 150 miles | x 
below Chicago. r 

Almost all of southern Wisconsin is well adapted | 
to agriculture. Noble farms are speedily made on 
the prairies and openings, and three years culture |t 
makes them look like long improved farms, yet pos- 
sessing all their original fertility. The prairies are 
not unbounded, but I passed through one fifteen miles 
in extent. Generally, they are of moderate bounds, 
and dotted here and there with beautiful forest is- | ; 
Jands. Many are prejudiced against prairie lands, 
because of the scarcity of timber, but a calculation 
will prove that a farm may be made in the centre of 


The water of the lakes is remarkably clear, the 


section. 
R. on a tour through the wilderness to Lake Superi- 
or, to be gone until the first of November. We have 
a hard voyage before us, but there will be sufficient 


hores clean and pebbly, and the surrounding scene- 
y extremly beautiful. No state can boast a pleasan- 
er location for the seat of government. 
Iam now at the head of the St Croix lake, but as 
his sheet is nearly full, I shall not now speak of this 
J shall start in three or four days with A. 


nterest to richly compensate for all difficulties. 
Yours, truly, L.A. H. |p 
[Correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette. 





the widest prairie, provided it be within ten miles of 
a navigable stream, and supplied with building and: 
fencing materials, brought from the Alleghany coun- 
try, as cheaply as 2 farm can be made in the heavy 
timbered land, and with far less hard work. It re- 
quires all the bone and sinew of one generation to 
bring a timbered country, as Ohio was, into a state 
of pleasant cultivation. Farmers in this secton can 
live as well and as easily as they please. Labor suffi- 
cient for exercise is all that is required to maintain a 
complete independence. Many cases are known 
where the poor have settled upon vacant land, and 
been enabled from the product thereof to support 
themselves and pay for a quarter section in two 
years. 
Would that multitudes of the poor who pine in 
our cities might come out into this goodly iand and 
have their mouths filled, and hearts blessed, and chil- 
dren ennobled by the fatness of the fields and the 
richness of the scenery of this unappreciated country. 
The land of Southern Wisconsin is mainly entered, 
but there is some left yet, and more farther north and 
west. In the Milwaukie district, which includes all 
as far westas Madison, and north to near Sheboygan, 
four fifths of the land is taken. Wisconsin was not 
designed for an unhealthy country. Her high rolling 
prairies, and openings, blooming with flowers of al- 
most infinite variety and beauty; her bountiful springs 
of pure water, and living streamlets sparkling along 
their pebbly beds, and her deliglitful lakes of trans- 
parent depth, which Jead a freshness to the summer 
breezes, were not made to generate disease and 
curse a people fer whose enjoyment they were crea- 
ted. 
Wisconsin is settled by a class of very fine people 
—neat, industrious, economical, and temperate.— 
There is near Racine a large settlement of Norwe- 
gians, who are very much admired by their neigh- 
bors. They have commenced a publication in their 
own language. ‘There are several settlements from 
Norway. ‘There is a strong spirit of advancement 


among the people, and I look for the accomplishment 


of much by them for real human progress. If they 


do not present the world with something brighter and 


nobler than has yet been seen, they will be greatly 


blameable, for God Almightv has given them every 
thing that can promote true human well-being. Let 
them: live to be great and happy, see to the good edu- 
cation of their children, and every thing desirable 


will be realized. 


With regard to internal improvements little has 
yet been done, but much is said on the subject.— 
Charters are procured for railroads from Milwaukie 


and Sheboygan across the territory. Five years wil 


of April last, it is stated, that the ‘“‘new mail arrange- 
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In the Californian, printed at Monterey, the 24th 


ment has gone into effect,” and that the first arrival 
brought a number of letters and papers. The quar- 
termasters at the several military posts were consti- 
tuted postmasters, and it was expected that, where 
there were no military posts the alcaldes would per- 
form the duties of the office. 

Monterey is improving, it is said, rapidly. Sever- 
al American families have se‘tled there. The houses 
are all occupied. The editor says, that. being com- 
pelled to give up the government house, to make 
room for a portion of Col. Stevenson’s regiment, he 
was obliged to use a slightly built shed, on the cor- 
ner of Dr. Stokes’ yard. ‘A small paper, a small 
press, anda small house, but rather a lengthy edi- 
tor.” 

Among the advertisements, we notice a “‘rreat sale | 
of city lots,” laid out upon a pretty extravagant scale. 
The lots are fifty yards front, running back ninty six 
yards. ‘The city is called Francisca. In front of it 
thore is said to be a commodious bay, in which two 
hundred ships can ride at anchor in safety. M. C. 
Vallejo and R. Semple, late of Illinois, are the pro- 
prietors: 

One man advertises that he is constantly supplied 
with “that precious beverage, sparkling cold water,” 
which he sells at the rate of two reals per week for 
each family. 
Two proclamations of Gen. Kearney, “by virtue of 
authority in him vested,” and issued in April last, 
constitute John A. Sutter, “sub-agent for the Indians 
on and near the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers,” 
and Don Mariano G. Vallejo a similar agent in an- 
other direction. 
The schooner William, “recently condemned in the 
the court of admiralty,” with her cargo, consisting 
of a hundred and eighty bales (about 26,000 pounds 
of Mexican sugar,) thirty packages panoche, and one 
bale of zarapies, assorted, was advertised to be sold 
at auction, on the 24th of April. Two or three of the 
papers are filled with the judicial decision of Judge 
Walter Colton, in this case. 

Another sale of lots, in the town of Francisco— 
not the one above named—is advertised by “Edwin 
Bryant, alealde and chief magistrate of the town and 
district of San Francisco.” The prologue to this sale 
is so curious, that we must give it in the words and 
figures of the advertiser: 

By the following decree of his excellency, Gen. 














of insertion: 


Monterey correspondent, of which we publishag 
cond package to day, represent that remote ccnqueg 
the present Dorado of the American imaginativ, 
a state of comparative tranquility. There is no: 
tual civil war raging between the numerous rival; 
vernors, naval and military, whom the wisdom of t 
administration despatched thither to reign over 
new acquisition; and the Mexican creoles, aftera ¥ 
experiment of resistance, seem to have settled dov 
pacified and reconciled to their fate, which is that 
speedy denationalization, if not extinction. The 
lands are mortgaged to the foreigner; they are too 
dolent and powerless to redeem them either ¥ 
the gold of labor or the iron of war; and every 
almost, witnesses the increase of Americans by 
new horde of adventurers landing from ships, or ¢ 
scending the precipices of the Sierra Nevada. 
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the army and navy now there; provided, the Said 


“Given at Monterey, capital of California, thi 


10th day of March, 1847, and the 71st year of i 
Independence of the United States. 


“S. W. KEARNY, 
“Brig. Gen. and Gov. of California.” 
The sale is made in pursuance of this decree, 


the site of the town is said to be the “most comma 
ding commercial position on the entire western co 
of the Pacific Ocean.” 


The perusal of the above reminds us of the follo 


ing article which appeared a few weeks ago int 


hiladelphia North American, and which is deserriy 


The pews from California and the letters of q 


The country, in fact, appears to be already At 


ricanized; and speculation, snapping up town lots 
certain prizes in the lottery of fortune, calculates 


prospects of cities, and, above all, is exercised in( 
termining the site of the seat of government, 
that mighty city of the imagination, the 1 yre ort 
thage of the uttermost west, which 1s to wie 
future sceptre of the Pacific. There 1s somtly 
grand enough in the dream of a world of emp 
embracing all Oceanica, and the Asiatic and All 
can shores of the South seas; and many a mine 
occupied, at home and abroad, in settling the . 
tant question in what country of the west re 
are to look for the germ of power, and in oe | 
lected nook of that country is to grow up the 
ed metropolis— whether in American Oregon * 
mouth of the Columbia; or in British Oreget 
Nootka Sound, in Vancouver’s Island, er 
English talk of converting into a great _r 
high up at Sitka, in Russian America; * a 
California, the southern land of the vine * 
which we have just wrested from the hands 
Mexican. which 
The general question as to the country ~ 
rule the South Sea, is an interesting one, ne 
being made the subject of a esi en 4 
present, we feel prompted by our Califo hei 
February 27, published to-day, to reduce vil 
within the narrow bounds in which the i” | 
sents it. We can fancy, although parse 
press it, that, in his view, California re fr 
py lard, the home of the city which } a bi 
to the Pacific. “Disputes began ‘” seb 
where the capital of California shall a 
tells us. ‘The question is, doubtless, % 8°'p. 
ment in California than in our longitudes: 




































1|S. W. Kearny, governor of California, all the right 








probably witness the connection of the Mississipp 


with Lake Michigan and Milwaukie, and less than 
that time afierward will give the people of the Win- 


nebago country a railroad to Sheboygan. ‘The world 


of wheat that will be grown throughout the country 


must be carried away, and railroads will do it. 


suppose, also, that a nothern and southern railroad 


i| tile and interest of the United States, and of the ter- 
ritory of California, to the beach and water lots on 
the east front of the town of San Francisco, have 
been granted, conveyed and released to the people, or 

corporate authorities of said town. 
DECREE OF GOY. KEARNY. 
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is not without its interest even here; peg 
respondent, notwithstanding his fear “ has 10 
partial to the city of his own residen¢ iS 
a very decided opinion in favor © f nai, | 
upon grounds, too, which, in some i vai os 
seem to us so well founded a8 MOVE ing 
letter of the 27th the subject of some P 








“I, Brig. Gen. S. W. Kearny, governor of Califor-! mente. 
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Te supposes San Francisco to be the only rival of 
Monterey; and he prefers the latter, because it was the 
site originally selected by the Spaniards for the capi- 
tal of California; because it has a “good harbor;” 
use it has “‘a more central position than any other 

rt of Califorma, which highly entitles it to the pre- 
ference;” because it isa “splendid site” for a large 
city, backed by a large territory, of which it is the 
outlet, extending from thirty miles north to a hun- 
jred miles south of the city, and because the climate 
ig far superior to that of San Francisco; to which 
jatter place, he hints, there is the drawback of fevers 
gndagues, while “all contagious diseases are unknown 
at Monterey.” 

We can allow many advantages to Monterey; but 
we confess some surprise at our correspondent’s pic- 
ture of its harbor, which is irreconcileable with the 
acoounts of numerous writers, who represent it as 
gn extremely bad one—in fact, an open and danger- 
ous roadstead. “It is a good harbor,” he says, “where 
q hundred or more vessels can lie at anchor, well 
sheltered from any wind that can blow from twenty 
eight out of thirty two points of the compass; and with 
ordinary good ground tackling, there is at no season 
any danger to be apprehended from the other four.” 
Contrast this with the very significant account given 
by Sir George Simpson in his Overland Journey round 
the World. “The harbor, if harbor it can be called, 
is merely the southern end of the bay, protected from 
the west by the northerly inclination of Point Pinos. 
Its sheltered from only one of the prevailing winds, 
the southeastern of the short winter; and so little is 
it land-locked that in the most favorable state of 
wind and weather, the whole beach presents nearly 
as troublesome a surf as the shore of the open ocean. 
Well was it described by one of the band of Fancis- 
cans who first visited it after the days of Vizcaino, 
as ‘this horrible port of Monterey.” 

The Bay of San Francisco, on the other hand, a 
“miniature Mediterranean,” is not merely a fine har- 
bor, but one of the finest in the world. A strait of 
about two miles wide by three long, admits the weary 
voyager through the rampart of an iron bound and 
surf-beaten coast, into a wide expanse of placid wa- 
ters, anest of bays, or rather of beautiful lakes, ca- 
pable of sheltering the navies of the world. The 
shores are margined by belts of the richest alluvion, 
from two to six miles wide, the whole hemmed in 
by amphitheatres of green hills. There are marshes, 
and, doubtless, there are agues; but insalubrity is no 
characteristic of San Francisco; which invites, and 
if in the hands of the American people, will receive 
such tributes of immigration as will perhaps in a 
brief term of years, not merely adorn its shores with 
a capital, but plant them with towns and cities. 

To crown all, the Bay of Sin Francisco is the em- 
bouchure of the only navigable river in California; 
and it is the outlet of a great valley, by far the grea- 
test in the whole territory. Picrcing the western 
Cordillera, known as the Coast Range, the Rio Sa- 
cramento, dividing into two forks, the Sacramento 
proper running to the north, the San Joaquin to the 


anda “triumphant vindication” of that statesman’s | 
“commercial and financial policy,”—inferring that 
his example should be imitatéd by the United States. 
We copy from the Union: : 

When Sir Robert Peel succeeded to power in 1841 
the amount of the deficiency of the revenue was not 
less than £2,100,000. An attempt had been made 
in 1840 to anticipate this deficiency, by an addition 
of ten per cent. to the assessed taxes, and of five 
per cent. to the customs and excise. The estimated 
amount of these increased duties was £1,910,000, 
but they realized only £750,000. Sir Robert had to 
provide the means of meeting the deficiency in the 
reveaue, which he did by the incometax. At the 
same time he reformed the commercial code, and 
reduced many duties onerous to the trade and com. 
mercial enterpiae of the country. This reformation 
comprehended the abolition of prohibitions and the 
abalement of duties of a prohibilory nature; and also 
the reduction of duties on raw materials to an amount 
not exceeding & per cent. ad valorem. 

The duties remitted by these reductions, and by 
subsequent measures of Sir Robert’s administration, 


were— 
In 1842 £1 ,092,690 
1843 411,821 
1844 458,810 
1845 4 511,000 
1846 1,157,000 





Making a total of £7 625,321 
The great reduction of 1845 was caused by a re- 
peal of duties on raw materials used in manufactures, 
on dye stuffs, oils, &c. ‘The manufacture of glass 
was relieved from the excise duties. The whole of 
the reductions made by the Peel administration were in 
favor of British manufactures. And this great reduc. 
tion in the annual taxation of Great Britain was ac- 
complished without any absolute falling off of the 
revenue; the ordinary revenue of the year which 
ended Sth April, 1841, having been, £47,918,178 
And of that of the year which ended 
Sth of April, 1847, (after deducting 


property tax,) having been, 48,161,597 





Showing a difference of £943,419 
in favor of 1847; and this notwithstanding the defi- 
cient harvest of 1846 and the depression of trade.— 
The last returns carrying the revenue accounts to 
5th July, 1847, exhibit, so far as respect Great Brit- 
ain, a total increase of ordinary revenue, as compar- 
ed with the yearended 5th July, 1846, amounting to 
£2,615,871; of which (notwihstanding the remission 
of the duties upon corn) no les3 than £1,812,773 
comes under the heads af customs and excise, arriving 
from increased consumption. Thus the effect of Sir 
Robert Peel’s financial arrangement was Lo free the 
country from more than $7,500,000 of annual taxa~ 
tion, whilst the ordinary revenue of the last year 


| execeds by nearly one million sterling the revenue 


of the year previuus to the commencement of his re- 
ductions. ‘These are facts—let political economists 
discover (he causes which produced them. 


A schedule of duties on articles of food payable in 
1842 compared with those payable in 1846, exhibits 
the following results. Live animals—viz: cows, 
sheep, &c.,—and meat, both salted and fresh, which 





south, opens and waters the whole magnificent valley 
between the Coast Range and the Sierra Nevada, a 
Valley extending from north to south over more than 
eight degrees of latitude. This valley, running be- 
hind Monterey, far south of that e'ty, and stretching 
Up north to the borders of Oregon, will be the great 
seat of the population of California. Its commerce 
will centre on the Bay of San Francisco. Its peo- 
ple will open roads—perhaps railroads—to Monterey, 
to Santa Barbara, to all the accessible sea ports, good 
and bad. But none of these, though fed by the plen- 
ly, and enriched by the trade, of the valley of the 
Sacramento, can ever expect to grow into the wealth 
and population which are destined to be the prize of 
some city, the most favorably planted, on the Bay of 
San Francisco, 
€ may add, that of all the numerous ports in 
pper California, navigators commend the goodness 
and security of only two,—the most southern and 
® most northern,—San Diego and San Francisco. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL’S ADDRESS. 
i 
dep the recent dissolution of parliament. Sir Rob- 
. Published an address to his constituents, of which, 
ii hae od Correszondent of the National Intelligen- 
ae menished a synopsis, which the Washington 
rer. an’s he N.Y, Evening Post, the Richmond Enqui- 
a8 ey; other jeading administration journals parade 
heing the most “enlarged and liberal views”— 











were prohibited from being imported at the former 
| period, were admitted free at the latter; bacon, taxed 
| £1 9s. 4d. per cwt. in 1842, and lard charged 8s. per 
cwt., udmitted free in 1846; butter and cheese redu- 
ced une half; cocoa two thirds; coffee from Is. 31. 


153.9. per cwt. to Is.; spirits from £1 2s 10d. per 
gallon to 15s.; and British Colonial sugar from £1 
5s. Qd per cwl. to 143. The duties on imported 
grain were reduced in 1842, and in 1846 provision was 
made for their total repeal in 1849. Sir Robert 
adds, that the indications of “that mysterious disor- 
| potato crop, and which was first exhibited in Sep- 
ten.ber and October, 1845,” induced him to propose 
the repeal of the corn laws. ‘Ata public meeting 
held in Dublin on the 3}st of October, 1845, at which 
the Duke of Leinster presided, it was resolved, ‘that 
it had been ascertained beyond a doubt that famine, 
and consequently pestilence, are immediately immi- 
nent, unless the government, without hesitation or 
delay, take the most prompt measures to provide for 
this people.” Subsequent investigation, by professor 
Lindlay and Doctor Playfair, establisned the fac: 
that one half of the actual potato crop of Ireland was 
destroyed. ‘The experience of other countries,”’ 
says Sir Robert, ‘tin which the blight appeared, ten- 
ded to show that it was not limited to a single sea- 
son.” This consideration, together with ‘the con- 
flict of opinion on the principle of g restrictive poli- 
cy; many concurring proofs that the wuges of labor 
do not vary fromthe price of corn; the contrast 





ma 


presented in two successive periods of dearth and 
abundance, in the health, morals, tranquillity, and 
general prosperity of the whole community: serious 
doubts whether, in the present condition of this 
country, cheapness and plenty are not insured for 
the future in a higher degree by the free intercourse 
in corn than by restriction on its importation for 
the purpose of giving protection to domestic agricul- 
ture;” all these things led the ex-Premier to propose 
the abolition of the corn laws; and although by so 
doing he lost both power and place, he probably 
saved the country from the most dreadful of all ca- 
lamities, intestine commotion, and is entitled to the 
approbation of his countrymen, as a statesman who 
does not refuse to profit by his experience, though 
his doing so should lead to the rejection of long 
cherished opinions, and the charge of weakness and 
inconsistency, and as a patriot who puts self out of 
the question when the public good requires the sa- 
erifice. 

The following table wil! serve toshow the great 
increase in the consumption of articles of subsistence 
between the years 1841 and 1846, an increase much 
more rapid than that of the population. The fol- 
lowing amounts were entered for home consumption 
in the years 1841 and 1846, respectively: 


1841. 1846. 
Cocoa, Ibs. 1,930,764 2,962,327 
Coffee, Ibs. 28,420,989 36,78u,391 
Currants, cwts. 100,071 359,215 
Rice, cwts. 245,847 466,961 
Pepper, Ibs. 2,750,790 3,297,431 
Sugar, ewts. 4,665,971 5,231,845 
Molasses, ewts. 402,422 582,665 
Tea, Ibs. 36 681,877 46,728,208 
Tobacco and snuff, }bs. 22 308,385 27,001,908 
Brandy, galls. 1,165,137 1,515,954 
Geneva, galls. 15,404 40,214 
British spirits, galls. 20,642,332 21,122,581 
Malt, with duty, bush. 36,164,448 41.979 ,000 


There is no statistical information to show the 
increase in the consumption of those articles of first 
necessity, bread and meat, but there cannot be a doubt 
of its having made at least an equally rapid progress. 

‘During the greater part of the period included 
between the above dates, the free trade measures 
have been inoperation. Other causes have no doubt 
contributed to the ease and comfort of the people, as 
indicated by their increased consumption. But if 
there be from any cause a tendency to the consump- 
tion of articles of the first necessity much more ra- 
pid than the increase of population, the responsibility 
of undertaking tu regulate the supply of food by le- 
gislative restraints, aud the difficulty of maintaining 
those restraints in the event of any sudden check in 
prosperity, or increased price of subsistence, will be 
greally augmented, while on the other hand the dan. 
gerto be apprehended from foreign competition is 
materially lessened.” Sir Robert adds: “I am 
confirmed in the belief thateven with special refer- 
ence to the agricullural interest, the course taken was 
| preferable to any other.”’ With respect to the fu- 
ture, he says: ‘*L shall feel disposed to support such 
measures as are calculated to remove any remaining 
restrictions On commerce, to apportion equitably the 





per Ib. to 6d; currants from £1 35. 2d per cwt, to- 
15s; hams from £1 9s 4d. per ewt. to 7s.; rice from | 


der which has affected to so sersous an extent the; 


burden of tax:tion, to abate duties that are levied 
| for the purpose of protection, or that by their amount, 
| deleal the purpose of revenue, and to better the 
| cundition of those who labor for their subsistence.” 
| Such is the sum and sudstance of this powerful 
| address—such is, Sir Robert Peel’s review of his 
| past public life, such. are the principles which, he 
says, will guide him in the future. It onght to be 
mentioned that he avows hrmself to be without ‘any 
‘intention or wish to resume either that authority 

which belongs, or ought lo Lelong, to the possession 
of office, or that influence which is conferred by the 
lead and guidance of a great political party aspiring 
to power.” ‘There certainly is no finching or trim- 
| ming im this address of Sic Rohert’s; there ig no 
attempt to conciliate either protectionists or bigots. 
Ou the contrary, le argues the matter manfully with 
both, and meets the questions al issue between them 
-and him like one determined to ‘play out the play,” 
aud “go ahead” with the policy which he has adop- 
ted. He will probably be found in the new parlia- 
ment giving his powertul aid to the administration. 
His doing so will not only gain him preseut populari- 
ty, but will redound to his future fame. 
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Tue Mexican pyramip oF CHoLuLa has been 
recently measured by some American officers, and its 
height is given as 204 feet, Humboldt, the traveller, 
made it only 162 feet, but he used a barometer, 
while the American officers measured it with the 
sextant. The height of this pyramid is nearly haif 
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ay great as that of the pyramid of Cheops in Egypt! 
The pyramid of Cholula is quadrangular in form, 
and truncated, the area of the apex being 165 feet 
square. On this area formerly stood a heathen tem- 
p'e, now supplanted by the gothic church of our 
Lady of Loretto. The temple on this pyramid was, 
in the days of Cortes, a sort of Mecca, to which all 
the surrounding tribes, far and near, made an annu- 
al pilgrimage, held a fair, and attended the horrible 
human sacrifices peculiar to their superstitions. 





LITERATURE. 


Henry Srocusriner, Esquire, president of the 
Monumental Lyceum, Baltimore, who delivered the 
anniversary address before that institution, at Gales. 
ville, Maryland, on the 26th ultimo, in speaking of 
t © power of Lirerarvure in the adjustment of diffi- 
culties between nations, paid a very deserved com- 
pliment to the literary talent of Mr. Wester and 
Lord Asusurton, in alluding to their successful 
efforts in settling the various difficulties that existed 
between their respective governments,—we take the 
following extracts from the able discourse of Mr. 
STOCKBRIDGE: 

“But though we fear not England as the ‘‘land of 
arms,” most sincere and profound is our respect for 
her as the ‘‘nurse of scholars.’? And liere is the se- 
cret: For one of these nations | England) there wasa 
deep seated respect: the other [Mexico] we despised 
as an uncivilized, illiterate race. Quibble and cavil 
if you will,to thisat last you must come. Examine 
closely all the intercoarse we have had with both, 
as far back as Mr. Weegster’s secretaryship, and 
stern logic will force you to confess that but for the 
influence of literature and literary men, we had 
pow been at war with England; and, but for the 
want of these, we might nuw have been at peace 
with Mexico. 

“One other argument remains. The world does 
really seem at last to have learned in what human 
glory consists, and the nations are banding like bro- 
thers to illume the world by the light of knowledge. 
The world has made greater advances, within the 
last fifty years, than in any previous five centuries 
since time begun. The nations have started on a 
burdle race, and marvelous indeed are the leaps they 
make. ‘That nation which shall lead, both deserves, 
and will receive, the homage of the rest. Shame 
and disgrace rest on that which stands aloof. In- 
deed, standing aloof has become impossible. The 
word “forward” is given, and all mustobey. Though 
a nation gird itself with a triple wall, and close its 
ports, it will not do. The progressives are there, 
and thundering at those gates, and though a third of 
earth’s inhabitants are within, and a handful only 
without, the wall must be broken, the ports opened, 
and the stationaries learn a step till then undreamed 
of in their “celestial!” philosophy. 


SILAS WRIGHT. 


This distinguished statesman was a lineal decend- 
ant of Samuel Wright, one of the first settlers of 
Springfield and Northampton, and who died at the 
Jatter place in 1665. His son Samuel was slain by 
the Indians at Northfield, September 2d, 1675.— 
Joseph, the son of the latter, died at Northampton 
in 1697, leaving a son Samuel, who died some time 
after the year 1740. He left ason Samuel, the fifth 
of the lienage, who removed to the north part of 
Hadley, now Amherst, and from thence removed to 
Westbridge, Vermont, when his son Silas, the fa- 
ther of the statesman was but a year old, and where 
the latter died not many years since, having been 
hke his distinguished son a man of great mental and 
physical powers, and wara) in his attachments to his 
party. 

A letter from John S. Russell Esq., of Canton, 
N. York, dated the 27th of Augus', gives some of 
the particulars of the death of Mr. Wright. He 
went to the post office at 8 o’clock that morning for 
his letters and papers, apparently in health, but) 
whilst reading a letter, was taken ill; a physician 
was sent for, but an hour elapsed before one arrived; 
during the period Mr. Wright remained conversing 
with the anxious friends that surrounded him. An 
anodyne was administered, and the physician accom 
panied him to his residence, to which he calmly 
walked, threw himself on his bed, and complained 
that the medicine had done him no good. Other 
remedies were resorted to, but about 10 A. M. he 
expired as is supposed, from a rush of blood to the 
head. Mr. R. writes—‘‘the proximate cause of the 
sudden attack which bas carried off our friend, is, 
too severe Jabor on his farm during the recent hot 
weather. He was to my knowledge, aware of a 
tendency to apoplexy. His diet had been very sim- 
ple, and he supposed that labor in the open air was 
the best antidote against the plethoric tendency of 
hisconstitution. Yesterday I attended a funeral with 











him, and walked with him to the grave. he spoke 
of apoplexy in connection with the death of a friend, 
from that disease, in- a manner which induced me 
then to believe that he had a premonition of this dire 
calculation.” 

“Only last evening Mr. Wright was employed in 
writing an address for the State Agricultural society, 
to be delivered at Saratoga next month. There are 
sixteen pages of manuscript—whether complete or 
not, I cannot say. 1 would suggest, that it may not 
be inappropriate to mention this matter to the presi- 
dent of the society. Mrs. Wright, | doubi not, will 
deliver the manuscript, if desired.” 

It Is stated that Mr. Gillet of Washington city, 
solicitor of the United States treasury, has long 
been preparing a life of Silas Wright, which he has 
nearly ready for press. 





Herman J. Reprietp—Singular coincidence—The 
Syracuse Star says—‘*Among the ‘immortal seven- 
teen senators’ of 1823, Silas Wright and Herman J. 
Redfield were conspicuous. For nearly 30 years 
past they have not only been warm political friends, 
but on terms of personal intimacy. About two 
weeks since, Mr. Redfield, who resides at Batavia, 
received a friendly letter from Mr. Wright, in which 
the writer alluded touchingly and eloquently to the 
sad havoc that death had made in the ranks of the 
‘seventeen senators.’ To this letter Mr. Redfield 
made a reply in which he dwelt at length upon the 
sad allusion Mr. Wright had made, and expressed 
his thankfuiness, that so far the lives of his friend 
and himself had been spared. This Jeter was re- 
ceived by Mr. Wright on the morning of his demise, 
and it was while reading it in the post office that he 
was attacked by the disease which suddenly termi- 
nated his useful and honorable life.” 





Senator Benton, addressed the following note 
tothe editors of the National Whig, published at 
Washington. 

To the editors of the National Whig: 

‘*Gentlemen—On seeing the article from the Lou- 
isville Journal, headed, ‘Mr. Benton and Mr. Polk,’ 
in your paper of this day, 1 have to request that the 
paper be no longer left at my house. 

Yours, respectfully, THOS. H. BENTON. 

Aug. 23, 1847. 

The article alluded to, is the same with that of 
which we spoke last week. It is as follows: 

“Mr. Benton and Mr. Polk.—It is certain, says the 
Louisville Journal of the 17th instant, that Mr. Ben- 
ton is preparing himself for a terrific attack upon 
the administration next winter in the senate chamber. 
Ata town in the interior of Kentucky, a few days 
ago, he got into a conversation upon the subject of 
the Mexican war, and became immensely excited— 
perfectly infuriated. He said that an opportunity had 
been passed by of making an advantageous and hon- 
orable peace, and that he could show the fact, and 
would show it. As for the whole management of the 
war, he avered that it had been utterly disgraceful. 
He stated that he should goon to Washington and 
make open speech on the subject--only one—and 
that it would be the greatest speech of his life, and 
he was willing that it should be the last. In speak- 
ing of the administration, his language barely, if at 
all, fell short of downright cursing. His wrathful 
deciamation lasted a full hour.” 





Sream Boat Disasters.—Memorandum of ac- 
cidents which Occurred to steamboats from the Ist 
of * tae ani 1845, to the corresponding month, 
1846. 

The whole number of accidents during the above 
time is 145. By these accidents 310 lives were lost, 
and 93 persons were more or less injured. Of the 
145 accidents 116 boats were totally lost, and 29 
were badly damaged. 

The number lost on the western rivers was 120; 
46 were snagged, 38 were sunk, 16 boilers bursted, 
15 were run into by other vessels, 13 were destroyed 
hy fire, 10 were shipwrecked, and 7 were cut through 
by the ice. 

There are not sufficient data whereby to form a 
guess even at the probable loss arising from these 
accidents. 





LicutTine Tug CapiroL.—A mast 80 feet high has 
been elevated above the dome of the capitol by Mr. 
Crutchett, according to a contract with congress for 
lighting the public square. The Union says: 

Mr. C. has furnished us with a description of the 
plan and object he had in view. 

He has many reasons (he says) for putting it at 
the elevation intended. Some are as follows: Havy- 
ing greater command over the foliage of the trees 
with which the grounds are filled, thereby making 
less shadow; and if there shall be any rays to spare, 


the benighted city can share more of its advan 
than if lower down. It will also serve as 
at considerable distance; and no doubt in 4 d 
winter night be appreciated far and wide. Ante 
important object is, it will be a prominent point for 
the operators of the coast survey, in their tray “ 
lar measurements—in fact, (he thinks) perhaps the 
very best in this part of the states. It has alsy be ; 
considered by professional men who have been call 
ed in to examine it, as a great improvement to the 
capitol, being synimetrical therewith, and wij add 
to its finish as well as use; and all who have jt thej 
business, report the fixing thereof to be pot vee 
safe, but adding materially to the strengthening of th 
dome, by the disposition of the iron braces, by satens 
of which all essertial parts thereof are made firm and 
screwed together by sets of braces, s1x pieces ™ 
each set. 


As to obstructing light—so far from it, means wij) 
be adopted to increase it, by lighting the heretofor. 
dark centre, and disposing glass lo throw downa ho. 
rizontal light. All who have seen the solar gas, aq. 
mit its beauty and superiority; and what can be seen 
of the arrangements for lighting the capitol, every. 
thing is done in the best manner, deserving its place, 
The mast is a beautiful stick of white pine from 
Pennsylvania, originally upwards of 100 feet to the 
limbs, now reduced to 92 feet 4 inches without, 
flaw, having three twists in its length, being about 
one and a half ton weight, and will be painted white, 
The braces spring from the massive stone work of 
the rotundo between the dowes, and passes through 
the wood curb of the cupola, where it receives other 
sets of braces and screws them together to the stone 
work, so that the base of the cone, formed, by the 
mast and ils stays, is upwards of 100 feet; all the 
braces outside to be sky blue. The lantern—the trop 
work by Mr. Buckingham, and the copper work by 
Mr. Naylor—is a handsome affair, and will be cov- 
ered with gilt and when up with its glass ceiling and 
filled with plate glass, we think it will bea good 
finish to the heretofore blank and empty gallery of 
the dome. The arrangement will make the best con 
ductor of electric fluid, being connected with the 
main gass tubes from the top to the water reservoir 
at the bottom of the terrace. 

The fixtures will be completed in a few days, and 
the gas may be expected to pour its flood of light 
upon the public square and the avenue. We must 
wait quietly the result of the experiment. In the 
mean time, Mr. Crutchett bespeaks the patience and 
liberality of the public. 
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MR. WEBSTER’S LETTER. 
Marshfield, June 26, 1847. 


GenTtTLemen—I had the honor to receive, some 
weeks ago, an invitation signed by you, ag a com 
mittee of correspondence, to attend a ‘North Wes 
iern Harbor and River Convention,”’ to be assembled 
at Chicago on the first Monday in July, without re 
gard to distinction of party. If circumstances bad 
allowed me to fulfil my purpose of being in the 
Western country, at this season of the year, | should 
have complied with tkat invitation. But events 0 
curred to defeat that purpose. 

Understanding that 1 should not be able to be 
present, several gentlemen, elected to the conven 
tion, have expressed a wish, that I should, neverlhe 
less, communicate my sentiments upon the important 
objects which have called them together. A wilh 
ingness to comply with that wish,as well asa “_ 
to treat with just respect the invitation receive 
from you, induces me to address you this letter. 

The improvement of North Westero Rivers @ 
Harbors has become an interesting subject, ol m 
from the augmented business and populatiod er 
part of the country, but also from recent legislatt 
and political occurrences. 1 do not understa - 
howeve, that the North Western Harbor and my 
improvements are to be the exclusive objets 
that description, which shall engage the rene 
the Convention. 1 take it for granted, that ce 
who propose the Convention regard such vot 
ments, all over the Union, as standing on the - 
ground of Constitutional authority, and ae 
principles of public policy. Although the ne cleat” 
for making and improving harbors, and tor the 
ing out of rivers, may be felt to be most 
at the present moment, on the North West 
tiers, and the greatest disappointment felt at 
quarter, at the recent and repeated failure? © sorid® 
sures adopted by both houses of congress 1 ariel 
for such necessity, yet it hardly needs be re Souths 
that the West and the Southwest, and Oe eal 
the North, and the East, are all deeply inte®: 





ion is 
in the fate of such measures. The questio?® Be 
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the Convention my opinions, upon the subjects which 
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ocal. It affects every part of the country, 
State in the Union. Any proceedings, 
fore, of a Convention, or other public bodies, 
sae to deliberate on such subjects, and to express 
calle s. either on points of constitutional law, or 
arr olicy, must to meet my concurrence, be as 
perdand comprehensive as the questions themselvee. 
They must be such as are fit to be adopted by the 
Government, for the good of the whole country, and 
equal advancement of the interests of all its 
Oe And I have entire confidence, that no more 
limited or restricted construction of the constitu 
| power. and no narrower or more local view 
ve ublic policy will receive the sanction of the Con- 
vention now about to assemble. 
, Gentlemen, it is an easy task to communicate to 


are to engage its attention. 1 have only to refer to 

public conduct, to the measures which I have 
ripported, and to my public speeches in and out of 
Congress, for the last twenty years. Full extracts 
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therefore, were seen to be of the first consequeace. | 
And then the interesting question arose, how far was | 


the General Government te give aid and succor to 
the business of making roads and canals, in conjunc- 
tion with individual enterprise, or State undertak- 
ings. 4 am among those who held the opinion that 
if any object of that kind be of general or national 
importance, it is within the scope of the powers of 
the Government, though | admit it to be «a power 
which should be exercised with great care and dis- 
cretion. 


Congress has power to regulate commerce, both 
internal and external, ard whatever might have 
been thought to be the literal interpretation of these 
terms, we know the construction to have been, from | 
the very first asseabling of congress, and by the | 
very men who framed the constitution, that the re- 
gulation of commerce comprehended such measures 
as were necessary for its support, its improvements, 
its advancement, and justified such expenditures as 











from these speeches, I shall now proceed to trans- 
cribe. Although this may not be the most interesting 
or attractive mode of presenting my Opinions to the 
Convention, it will, at least, be attended with one 
sdvantage. It will show that my opinions, whatever 
they are, are not of recent adoption. They have 
not been recently espoused by me, in consequence 
of any new degree of favor or popularity attaching 
to the cause of internal improvement. On the con- 
trary, they bave been steadily maintained for a long 
course of years, nol only against able and ingenious 
argument, on the opposite side, but also against the 
most powertul party influences, and the most vehe- 
ment denunciations of their alleged tendencies to- 
wards consolidation. 

Nineteen years ago, that is to say, in June, 1828, 
it pleased the citizens of Boston to give me a public 
dinner. On that occasion 1 made a speech contain- 
ing the extracts which 1 now transcribe from a 
printed volume, 


“Another subject, now becoming exceedingly inte- 
resting, Was, iN various forms, presented to Con 
gress, at the last session; and in regard to which, | 
believe there is substantially a general union of opi- 
pion among the members from this commonwealth. 
]mean what is commonly called internal improve- 
ments. ‘Ihe greatand growing importance of this 
subject may, Lhope, justify a few remarks, relative 
to it, on the present occasion. It was evident to all 


s persons of much observation, at the close of the late 


war, thatthe condition and prospects of the United 
States had become essentially changed, in regard to 
sundry great interestsof the country. Almost from the 
commencement of the Government, down near to the 
beginning of that war, the U. States bad occupied a 
position of singular and extraordinary advantage. 
They had been at peace, while the powers of Europe 
had been at war. The harvest of neutrality had 
been to them rich and ample; and they had reaped 
with skill and diligence. Their agriculture and 
commerce had both felt sensibly the benefit arising 
from the existing state of the world. Bread was 


; taised by our farmers, for those whose hands were 


olherwise employed than in the cultivation of the 
field; and the seas were navigated by our sailors, for 
account of such as, being belligerents, could not 
safely navigate them for themselves. ‘I'hese oppor- 
luniuies for useful employment were all seized and 
enjoyed by the enterprise of the country; and a high 
epree of prosperity was the natural result. But 
With general peace a new state of things arose The 
uropean States at once turned their attention to the 
pursuits proper for their situation, and sought to ex- 
tend their Own agricuitural, manufacturing and com- 
mercial intervsts. It was evideut, that, thencefor- 
Ward, instead of enjoying the advantages, peculiar to 
heutrality, im times of war,a general competition 
oe spring up, and nothing was to be expected 
Hout a struggle. Other nations would now raise 
Sir own bread, and as far as possible transport 
nse OWN Commodities; and the export trade, and the 
wk trade of this country, were, therefore, cer. 
beldes receive new and powerlul competition, if not 
theres and violent checks. it seemed reasonable, 
Meena: in this state of things, to turn our thoughts 
‘opin » lo explore the hitherto unexplored resources 
ie etal country, to find out if you could, new 
eho of industry, new subjects for the 
4a op of labor at home. It was fit to consider 
to Fas productions could properly be made 
country fn activity to home supply; and since the 
and ion ee over so many parailels of latitude 
Product ude, abounding, of course, in the natural 
portance proper to each, it was of the highest 
lishing om to inquire what means existed of estab- 
parts, ihseed and cheap intercourse between those 
in one mae bringing the raw material, abounding 
Which der the action of the productive labor 
Was found in another. Roads and canals, 


Piers, Beacons and Lighthouses, and the clearing 
out of harbors required. Instances of this sort, in 
the applicatton of the general revenue, have been 
frequent, from the commencement of the government. 
As the same power precisely exists in relation to 
internal as to external trade, it was not easy to see 
why like expenditures could not be justified, when 
made on internal objects. The vast regions of the 
west are penetrated by rivers, to which those of 
Europe are but rijls and brooks. But the navigation 
of these noble streams, washing as they do, the mar- 
gin of one third of the States of the Union, was ob- 
structed by obstacles, capable of being removed, and 
yet not likely to be removed but by the power of the 
General Government. Was this a justifiable object 
of expenditure froi the national treasury? Without 
hesitation, | have thought it was. A vast chain of 
lakes, if it be not more proper to call them a suc- 
cession of inland seas, stretched isto’ the interior of 
this northern partof the continent, as if kindly placed 
there by Providence to break the contimuity of the 
land, and afford the easier and readier intercourse ot 
walter conveyance. But these vast lakes required, 
also, harbors and lights, and breakwaters. And 
were these objects of national legislation? To me, 
certainly, they have appeared to be such, as clearly 
as if they were on the Atlantic border. In most of the 
new States of the West, the U. States are yet pro- 
prietors of vast bocies of land. ‘hrough some of these’ 
States, and sometimes through the same public lands, | 
the local authorities have prepared to carry expen- | 














sive canals, for the general benefit of the country.— 
Some of these undertakings have been attended with | 
| great expeuse, aud have subjected the states, whose | 
enterprising spit has begun and carried them on, to 

large debits aud heavy taxation. The lands of tne! 
United States, being exempt from all taxation, of | 
course bear no part of this burden. Looking to tne | 
United States, therefore, as a landed proprietor, es-| 
sentially benefitted by these improvements, | have 
felt no difficulty in voting for the appropriation of 
parts of these Jands as a reasonable contribution by | 
the United States to these ge.eral objects. Most of 
the subjects tu which 1 have referred, are much less 
local in their influence and importance than they 
might seem. The breakwater in the Delaware, 
useful to Philadelphia, is useiul also to all the ship 
owners in the United States, and indeed, to all in- 
terested in Commerce, especially, that great branch 
the cvastwise commerce. If the mouths of the 
southern rivers be deepened and improved, the neigh- 
boring cities are Lenefited, but so also are the ships 
which visit them: and if the Mississipp: and Ohio be! 
rendered mote safe for navigation, the great markets 

for consumption along their shores are the more | 
readily aud cheaply approached by the products of | 
the factories and the fisheries of New England. 11} 
is wy opinion, Mr, President, that the present Go.- | 
yernment canuol be mamilsined but by administering | 
iton principles as wide and broad as the country | 
over Which it extends. 1 mean, of course, no ex- | 
tension of the powers which it confers; but 1 speak | 
of the spirit with which those powers should be 

exercised. if there be any doubts whether so many 

republics, covering so great a portion of the globe, | 
can be long heid together under this constitution, 
there is no doubt, in my judgment, of ihe im possibi- 
lity of so holding them togeitier by any narrow, con-| 
tracted, local or selfish syste: of legislation. To) 
render the constiiution perpetual, (which God grant 

it may be), it is necessary that ils venelils should be 
practically felt, by all parts of the country, and all 
interests of the couniry. The East and the West, 
the North and jhe South, must all see their own 
welfare protected and advanced by it. While the 
Eastern frontier is protected by iortifications, its 
harbors improved, and its commerce defended by a 
vavail force, it is right and just that the region be- 
yond the Alleghany should receive fair consideration 
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provement, interesting to itself, and within the pro- 
it constitutionally lawful, and how far expedient, for| per power of the Government. 


These, sir, are in 
brief, the general views by which I have been go- 
verned, on questions of this kind; and they are such 
as this meeting does not disapprove.” 

Gentlemen, five years after the expression of these 
opinions, that is to say,in July, 1833, | had occasion 
to repeat them in substance, in an address to the 
citizens of Pittsburg. Extracts from that address, 
taken from a printed volume, I take the liberty to 
insert: 

**Gentlemen: your worthy mayor has alluded to the 
subjects of internal improvement. Having no doubt 
of the power of the General Government over va- 
rious objects, comprised in that denomination, I 
confess that | have felt great pleasure in forwarding 
them, to the extent of my ability, by means of rea- 
sonable government aid. It has seemed strange to 
me, that, in the progress of human knowledge and 
human virtue, (for [ nave no doubt that both arc 
making progress), the objects of Government sbould 
so long have been principally confined to external 
affairs, and to the enactinent of the general laws, 
without considering how much may be done by the 
government, which cannot be done without, for the 
improvement of the concition of the people. There 
are many objects of great value to man,, which can- 
only be attained, if attained at all, by associaiion.— 
For many of them, Government seems the most 
natural and most efficient association. Voluntary 
association has done much, bul it cannot do itat all. 
To the great honor and advantage of our own State, 
she has been forward in applying the agency of 
Government to great objects of internal utility.— 
But even states cannot do every thing. There are 
so.ue things which belong to ali the States; and if 
done at all, must be dune by all the states. At the 
conclusion of the late war, it appeared to me that 
the time had come for the Government to turn ils 
attention inward; to survey the condition of the 
country, and particulurly the vast western country; 
to take a comprehensive view of the whole; and to 
adopt a liberal system of internal improvements.— 
There are objects not naturally within the sphere of 
any one State, which yet seemed of great import- 
ence, as calculated to unite the diflerent parts of the 
country, to open a better and shorter way between 
the producer and consumer, to be also of the highest 
advantage to Government itself, in any exigency. It 
is true, gentlemen, that the local theatre for such 
improvement is not mainly in the East, The Kast 
is old, pretty fully peopled and small. The West is 
new, vast and thinly peopled. Our rivers can be 
measured—yours cannot. We are bounded—you are 
boundless. The West was, therefore, most deeply 
interested in this system, though, cerlainly, not 
alone interested even in such woiks as had a Wes- 
tern locality. To clear her rivers, was to cleur them 
for the commerce of the whole country; to construct 
harbors, and clear entrances to existing harbors, 
whether on the Gulf of Mexico or on the Lakes, was 
for the advantage of that whole commeree. And il 
this were not so, he is but a poor public man, whose 
patriotism is governed by the cardinal points; who 
is for or against a proposed measure, according to 
its indication by compass, or as it may happen to 
teud farther from, ur came nearer to, his own im- 
mediate connexions. And look atthe West—look 
at those rivers—iook at the Lakes—ivok especiaily 
at Lake Erie, and see what a moderate expenditure 
has done, for the safety of human life, and the pre- 
servation of property, in the navigation of the Lake, 
and done, let me add, in the face of a fixed ardent 
Opposition.” 


Gentlemen, | pas3 over what 1 have said on other 
Occasions, In support Of meusures for harbor and 
river improvements, and in defence of the grounds 
of right and policy, on which | suppose such measures 
to rest; and L come to recent and most interesting 
occurences. 

li is well known, gentlemen, that a bill for the 
improvement of harbors, and the navigation of riy- 
ers, passed both houses in July, 1846. ‘his bill was 
disapproved by the president, and his veto message 
as itis called, was sent to congress on the third day 


: of August. 


This message, the first of its kind transmitted to 
congress by the present President of the United 
States, may well be supposed to have been drawn up 


| not only with care, but also upon consultation with 


his usual advisers, the heads of departments, whose 
concurrence and support it no doubt received; at 
least it is not known that any dissent was expressed 
in the cabinet, or by any of its members; and its doc. 
trines were supported “by a majority of the presi- 
dent’s friends in the house of representatives, when 
the bill was again put to the vote there, accordin- 
to the forms of the constitution. It was lost, of 
course, by the want of concurrence vf the votes of 
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two thirds of the members. This veto message, as 
it 18 the most recent, may also be regarded as the 
most authentic exposition of the principles and opi- 
nions of those leading politicians who are opposed to 
grants of money for improving karbors and rivers, 
and for works of similar character. The message is 
in every body’s hands, and has, of course, been uni- 
versally read. {tis not my present purpose to com- 
ment on it, except so far as to show in what light 
its doctrines and its character struck me, and how 
widely it differed from my own opinions. Three er 
four months after the defeat of the harbor bill by 
the velo message, on the 21 day ef December, 1846, 
] made a speech to a meeting of merchants and other 
citizens of Philadelphia. On that occasion, so in 
teresting a matter as the loss of this bill, could not 
but attract attention. From my printed speech, 
delivered before that assemblage, | transcribe the 
following extracts: <—% 
- “Eetuscontemplate, for a moment, the Mississippi. 
This noble and extraordinary stream, with seven 
or eight millions of people on its banks, and on the 
waters falling into it, absolutely calls for harbors, 
for clearing out rivers, for the removal of snags and 
other obstacles to safe navigation. Who is todo 
this? Will any one of the States do it? Can all the 
Stutes do it? Is it the duty appropriate of any State 
or any number of States? No, no—we know it is 
not. We know that unless this Government be plac- 
ed in the hands of men who feel that it is their con- 
stitutional authority and duty to make these improve- 
ments, they never will be made, and the waters of 
the Mississippi will roll over snags, and snags, and | 
snags, for a century tocome. These improvements 
must come from the Government of the U. States, | 
or in the nature of things they cannot come at all; | 





and | say that every steamboat that is lost by one of 
these snags—every life thal is sacriliced, goes to. 
make up a great account against this Government. | 
Why, what a world is there! What rivers, aud what) 


cities on their bank-! Cincinnati, New Orleans, St. | 


Louis, Louisville, Natchez, and others that spring up | 


while we are talking of them, or, indeed, before we, 
begin to speak of them, commercial marts, great) 
places for exchange of commodities along these | 
rivers, which are so many inland seas as it were!— | 
And «hat! the General Government has no authority | 


over them—no power of improvement? Why, that 


will be thought the most increcible thing, herealter, | 


‘hatever was heard of. [it will not be believed, that | 
it ever had entered into the head of any administra- | 
tion, thal these were not objects Geserving the care | 
anu atlentiov of the Government. | think, therefore, 
that the Harbor Bull negatived by the President, 
raises a vilul question. ‘Lis question was put to | 
Congress, it bas been pul since, it was pul alt the | 
polis. 1 putit, new, to be the question, whether these | 
internal improvements of the walters of the Lakes | 
aud rivers, shall be made or shall not be made; and | 
those who say they shall not be made, are right to 
adhere to Mr. Puik; and those who say they shall be 
made, and they will bave them made, why then, 
ibey have the work 1p their own hands, and if they 
be a majority of the people, will do it. Ido not 
know that we, of the east and north, have any espe- 
cial interest ip this; but 1 tell you that we of the eust 
think that we have an especial interest in it. il have 
thought so al least, ever since 1 have been 1m Con- 
gress, and | believe all my associates trom Massa 
chusetis liave also thuught so. We think we have 
au interest, an especial interest, in manifesting a 
spirit of liveralily in regard to all expenses for im- 
provements oi those paris of the country watered by 





ihe Mississippi aud the lakes. We tuink it oelongs, 


both to our imlerest and reputation, to sustain im-| | 
| are connected with two stales, or four, or only one. 
| dt is not a question of jocation—it 1s a question of 


provements op the wesiern wulers.” 

Now, let us aot be carried away by a vague no- 
tion, that the copstitulion of the United States has 
no power to make internal inprovements, and there 
fore does nol authorize expe.aitures on a hurbor,— 
We are speaking of things not by any general name, 
not by classification, oF Classes, We ale speaking ol 
things by phrases deseripuve ol the things (hein. 
selves. Wecall a harbor, a barvor. li the presi- 
dent of the United States says that it is a mater of 
joterval improvement, why then, i say thal tue name 
canpol aller the thing, the thing is a harbor. Aud 
does not every ube vf these harbors touch navigable 
waters? is not every one of them on the shore of 
the sea, bay, gull, or vas gable river? Aud are wot 
the navigable waters of the ocean, and gull, and 
bays, and rivers, are they not all for commercial 
purposes, out of the jurisdiction of ihe States, and in 
the jurisdiction of the United States? How can il 
be suid that these are willan the particular jurisdic- 
tion of the states? Whenever the money is 80 ex- 
pended, it js expended within the Jurisdiction of the 
United States, and for the purposes conceded to il 
by the constitution; that 18 to say, the regulation and 





protection of commerce, But now let us go to the 


origin of this power. Let us appeal from the opin- 
ions of the president of the United States to the 
written text of the constitution, and let us see what 
that is. It says, that “Congress shall have power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several states, and with the Indian tribes.” ‘The whole 
force is concentrated in that word, “‘regulate.”— 
Well, Mr. Polk himself admits that the word regu- 
late, as applied to facilities for foreign trade, does 
not extend to the making of beacons, piers, and light 
houses; but his whole message attempts to run a dis- 
tinction between foreign trade, and trade between 
the states. 

Butthe power over each is given in the same 
clause of the constitution, and in the very same 
words, and is exactly of equal length and breadth 
with the other. If one is denied, both are denied— 
if one is conceded, both must be conceded. It is 
impossible to separate them by any argument or lo- 
gical process, worthy of a statesman’s mind. It is 
wholly arbitrary, I say, without the least foundation, 
to say that congress may make provision for a harbor 
accomodation for foreign commerce, and not for do- 
mestic trade. Is the latter not as important as the 
former? Is not the breakwater at the mouth of the 
Delaware bay, as important for the trade of Phila- 
delphia with New Grleans, as with Liverpool? and 
so everywhere else? Is not our coasting trade one 
of the Jargest branches of our maritime interest, and 
can we yetdo nothing forthat? It is strange that 
any man should entertain the idea that such a dis- 
tinction could be drawn. I have before me a long 
list of acts of congress, of a good deal of importarce, 
as I think, tending to show that the president is mis- 
taken when he speaks of the acquiescence and ap- 
probation of the people, in opinions adverse to the 
harbor improvements. The opinion, both of congress 
and the peopie, seem quite the other way. 

Gentiemen, | sow propose to quit this question.— 
In the free discussions that have taken place on it, 
in and out of congress, the argument is exhausted. 
The question is, whether we are convinced, and 
whether we are to stand up to our convictions. The 
question is, whether the great west, so important a 
part of the country, bearing its share of all the com- 
mon burdens, is to be struck out of all participation 
in the benefits which are bestowed upon other por- 
tions of the Union? | think not. The question is 
put already. I expect to hear an answer to it from 
the north, the northwest, and the south. But, then, 
{ do not rely upon conventions at Memphis, or St. 
Louis; 1 do not rely on resolutions. I rely on the 
disposition of the people to understand what their 
constitutional rights are, and then to take care that 
those constitutional rights shall be fairly and fully 
protected, by being entrusted to proper hands. But, 
before J leave this partof the subject, I must say a 
word upo® an important report made to the senate, 
at the last session, by a committee to whom the re- 
solutions passed by the Memphis convention, were 
referred. A distinguished senator from South Ca- 
rolina (Mr. Calhoun) was chairman of the commit- 
tee, and framed that elaborate report. So far as he 
admits anything done by congress to have been 
rightfully done, and admits any degree of authority 
in congress to do what has not yet been done, | con- 
cur with him. ‘The rest L reject; for | do not think 
the distinctions taken by that eminent man are 
sound. I regret that it is my misfortune to differ 
with him. ‘Ihe report proposes, I may state in brief, 
that where a river divides two states, or only two 
states are concerned, these two states must make the 
hecessary improvements themselves. J do not agree 
with that: ] do not suppose thal it is any matter cl 
consequence whether the necessary lmprovements 


importance. Look, for instance, at that portion of 
the North river which runs between two shores, 
both of which belong to New York. ‘There, | sup. 
puse, the power of congress over Governor Muarcy’s 
oversiaugh farm, as it is called, is as perfect as it is 
to make a Similar improvement, farther down, where 
the river divides the states of New York and New 
Jersey. ‘The distinction attempted, as it strikes me, 
is a distinction without a difference. Well, having 
thus alluded in the most respectful manner to the 
report of the committee of the senate, and not hav- 
ing Ume to discuss its propositious at any Considera- 
bie length, I will now, by way of conclusion, give 
you my opinion on all this question of the power of 
making harbors. ln my opiniou, congress bas the 
power to wake barbors ou the rivers and lakes, to 
the full extent to which it has ever proposed to ex- 
ercise such power. 


That whether these proposed harbors be judged 
useful for foreign commerce, or only for commerce 
amoug the states themselves, the principle is the 
same, and the constitutional power given in the same 
clause, and in the same words. 





That congress has power to clear out obstr 
from all rivers suited to the purposes of eo 
foreign or domestic, and to improve their Naviees.” 
and utility by appropriations from the trent 
the United States. UY of 

That, whether a river divide two states 
than two, or is wholly confined to one st 
material, provided its importance to Commerce f 
eign or domestic, be admitted. For example, Of. 
North river is a navigable tide water river for g - 
miles, while running entirely within the territors” 
the state of New York. Yet, I suppose the the 
ing of obstructions in this part of the river ye 
fully within the power of congress as the remoy 
of obstructions in the other parts of the rive, re. 
it divides New York from New Jersey, | think 4 
wholly immaterial, whether a proposed jy, to 
ment ina river for commercial purposes, be abory 
or below an actually existing port of entry. jf ‘t 
stead of clearing out the rocks, and in that mannee 
improving the channel of a river, it is found bette 
to make a canal around falls that are in it, Nusa 
doubt whatever of the power of congress tg CO. 
struct such a canal. I think, for instance, that o, 
gress has power to purchase the Louisville ean, 
around the falls of the Ohio; and that it ought to oy, 
ercise that power now, if the work can be Purchased 
for a reasonable price; and that the canal should 
then be free to all who have occasion to use jt The 
serving such tolls, only, as should be sufficient ty 
keep the works in repair. It seems to me these Dro. 
positions all flow from the nature of our Government, 
and its equal power over trade with foreign nation 
and among the states; end from the fact resyltj 
from the powers, that the commerce of the Unite 
States is a unit. 1 have no conception of any sue 
thing as seems to be thought possible by the repo 
of the committee of the senate, that is, an exter 
commerce existing between the two States, carrie 
on by the laws and regulations of their own, whethe 
such laws and regulations were adopted with, 
without the consent of congress. I do not under 
stand how there can be a Pennsylvania vessel, buil 
manned, and equipped under Pennsylvania law 
trading as such Pennsylvania vessel with New Yor 
or Maryland, or having any rights or privilegesy 
conferred by acts of congress; and consequently thi 
the idea is unfounded which supposes that when onl 
two states are interested in the navigation of a river 
or its waters touch only the shores of two states, th 
improvement of such river is excluded from th 
power of congress, and must be left to the careo 
the two states themselves, under an agreemenl 

which they may enter into, with the consent of co 
gress, fur that purpose. 
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In my opinion, the provisions of the constitutio 
which forbids a state from entering into an allisne 
compact or agreement with arother state, witho 
consent of congress, can draw after it no such col 
clusion as that, with the consent of congress, | 
states ought to be bound to improve the navigalit 
of ariver which separates their territory; and ‘h 
therefore, the power of congress to make such i 
provements, is taken away. A river flowing betwee 
two states, and two states only, may be highly it 
portant to the commerce of the whole Union. It 
sufficient to say, that the whole argument is founie 
on the notion that the constitution prohibits m 
than two states from entering into agreemenis, eft 
with the consent of congress. This is manifestly 
tenable. ‘The constitution extends as fully to ag 
ments between three, four, or five states, as betwe 
two only; and the consent of congress makes 
agreement between five a> valid as between |W 
li, therefore, two states can improve rivers, witht 
consent of congress, so can five or more; and, | 
be a sufficient reason for denying the power of : 
gress lu improve a river in a particuler co 
two states can, themselves, do it, having first rt , 
ed the assent of congress, it is au equally valid fe 
son in the case where five or ten states are ory 
ed. They, too, may do the same thing, am 
consent of congress. ‘The distinction, therefore, 
tween what may be done by congress, ero 
two states are concerned with a river, and W# 
be done in cases where more than two ing 
nected, entirely vanishes. I hold the aed i 
trine of the report of the committee, on | At 
to be unsound. [| am also of opinion, that tai 
no difference between the power to conn i 
and the power to construct a harbor, ao 
single pier, of itself, affords a degree 0 pate 
protection from winds and seas; that “i ot 
piers make a harbor; and that, if one pnt tte 
rightfully constructed, it is no extravag thet. 
of constitutional power to construct ae situti 
fine, I am of opinion that congress does oat how 
ally possess the power of establishing M8 bors 
buoys, beacons, piers, breakwaters, os navi? 
the ocean, the gulf, the lakes, and the 
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‘as that it does constitutionally possess the pow. 

rive " improving the great rivers of the country, 

clearing out their channels by deepening them or re- 
oving obstructions, In order to render navigation 

. n them more safe for life and property; and that, 

for the same reason, congress may construct canals 
round falls in rivers, in all necessary cases. 

All this authority, im my opinion, flows from the 
ower over commerce, foreign and domestic, confer- 
red on congress by the constitution; and, if auxili- 
ary considerations, or corroborative argument be re- 
vired, they are found in two facts, viz: 1-t, That 
improvements, such as have been mentioned, whe- 
ther on the ocean or the gulf, on the lakes or the 
rivers, are improvements which, from their nature, 
gre such as no single state, nor any number of states 
can make, or ought to be called on to make. All 
jdea of states undertaking such improvements is, in 
my opinion, preposterous. And, in the second place, 
gs all the revenues derived from commerce accrue 
to the general government, and none of it to the 
states, the charge of improving the means uf com- 
mercial intercourse, by such works as have been 
mentioned, properly devolves on the treasury of that 
overnment, and on that treasury alone. 

[| shail not trouble you, gentlemen, with any far- 
ther reference to Opinions expressed by me, on the 
subject of harbor and river improvements. Every 
successive year, and [ may say every successive 
month, strengthens and confirms these opinions, and 
] fee] now, as 1 have always fell, that in the end they 
must prevail, and that end, I think, approaches.— 
At the last session of congress, a harbor bill, similar 
in principle to that of the preceding sessions, passed 
both houses of congress; but it passed within the last 
ten days of the session; the president saw fit to re- 
lain it, ashe had the power of doing, without ap- 
proving or returning it; and of course it did not be- 
come alaw. I suppose there is no doubt, that the 
repeated Joss of this great measure, by the refusal of 
the executive government to co-operate in it, has 
heen the immediate cause of the calling of the con- 
vention at Chicago. I wish all possible success and 
favorable results to the deliberations of that conven- 
tion. Jt may,] trust it will, do much good. Jt may 
hasten the triumph of a cause, which is most assur- 
edly destined to triumph. A great majority of the 
people are satisfied that the power to make these 
inprovements does exist in the general government 
of the United States, and that it is the bounden duty 
of the government to exercise that power. The will 


arma 





of the people is ascertained, it cannot be doubted, 
and it must prevail. Not to mention other cases— 


will longer conscnt, that the shipping and commercial 
accommodations of the city of Buffalo, shall all be pent up 
in the narrow dimensions of Buffalo creek? or does any 
obe Suppose, that any government or any adwinis- 
lration, can receive support and confidence, which 
refuses all harbor improvements to the city in which 
the convention is now to assemble? Chicago, a com- 
mercial place of recent origin, is already a large 
city. It is the seaport of Illinuss. It is now acces- 
sible by vessels from the Atlantic ocean. It 1s also 
ol a great line of internal communication from Bos- 
ton and New York to New Osleans. Shali it have 
ho convenient harboi?—shaill it be able to afford no 
safe refuge for property aud life, from the storms 
Which vex the lake? 


You have been pleased, gentlemen, to call a con- 
vention without regard to the distinetions of party. 
1 am glad to find that it is believed that persons be- 
longing to a party which, heretofore, as a party, bas 
st bhuously opposed harbor improveinents, are now 
ready to join iv mezvsures fur their support. 1 have 
ho doubt that this is true. I have no doubl, espe- 
Clally, that among the younger part of our fellow 
cilizeus, who have not been, in times past hopelessly 
Comiuitled on the subject, a just aud unprejudiceu 
Opinion is fast making its way. The truth is, that of 
the two great parties which have divided the coun- 
'ry, one has been for internal improvements, and ove 
@gainst them; but in this latter party invividuals have 

ten found, principally, 1 believe, from the western 
and northwestern Slates, who have voted {ir such 
improvements, and thereby created a majority in 
their favor in the house of representatives, against 
the general voice of their party, and against the 
Wishes and vetoes of the general government. Broad 
and deep as has been the division of parties, yet 
these indivi 
real? and a clear conviction of what the public good 
site tee 'o reject the force of party ties and vote 
he ‘eit opponents. This conduct is patriotic and 
horable, aud J hope will be imitated by others.— 


rgd should rejoice to see that which has so long 
and a question which shail have but one side to it.— 


nh ould rejoice to see no difference of opinion ona 
Pic of such vital and general interest. This, how- 


duals have felt constrained, by a sense of 


party question, become a national question, 


ever, I may, perhaps, not see; but I shall see, I am 
sure, the cause of internal improvements triumph, 
by decided majorities. 


1 shall see the lake harbors 
improved, and new ones constructed; I shall see the 


noble rivers of the west cleared of their obstruc- 
tions; I shall see the great internal interests of the 
country protected and advanced, by a wise, liberal, 
and constitutional exercixe of the powers of the 
government. 


In laying this communication before the conven- 


tion, [ pray you, gentlemen, to tender to its members 
my personal regards; and I pray you also, to accept 
for yourselves, my respect and good wishes. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 
To Messrs. N. B. Judd, E W. Tracey, ‘Thos. 
Hovyne, W. B. Ogden, S. J. Lowe, G. W. Meeker, 
and W. L. Whiting, committee, &c. 
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The following extract from an address of Lord 
Palmerston to the electors of the borough of [iver- 
ton, on the occasion of the last election to the new 
parliament, besides being very amusing, and withal 
a very favorable specimen of English electioneering 
speeches, is deserving of perusal for the information 
which it affords on European politics, and the expo- 
sition which it gives of the views of a leading mem- 
ber of the British government. It is only necessary 
to explain that the Mr. Harney who is repeatedly 
referred to in the speech, was an opposing candidale, 
who had preceded Lord Palmerston 10 a long ad- 
dress, in which he had impugned the whole policy 
of the administration, for which he held the noble 
lord responsible, as the secretary for foreign affairs, 
both under the present, and under the late whig ad- 
ministration. After the speeches were ended, Mr. 
Harney withdrew from the canvass, and Lord Pal- 
merston and Mr. Heathcoat were declared chosen 
without a poll. 

My view of the duty of a government is, that there 
are two objects at which it should aim—those ob- 
jects are, truth and justice. (Hear.) The object 
of all science 1s truth; and the science of goverment 
is an investigation of truth. In pursuing that inves- 
tigation the best intentioned men are frequently led 
for a moment into error; but it is by comparing their 
opinions with the opinions of others, by fair and 
impartial inquiry, by a collision of opinions,—by 
rubbing one man’s opinions against thuse of another, 


| and seeing which are the hardest and will bear the 


Task if any one imagines that an enlightened community | friction best—that men in or out of office can most 


justly arrive at the knowledge of what is most ad- 
vanlageous to the interests of the whole community. 
J think it is the duty of those who are intrusted with 
government, when they have arrived at the know- 
ledge of that truth, to endeavor to carry it out in the 
laws and measures they may propose; for it is only 
by applying such truth to the interests of the differ- 
ent classes of society that you can do justice, and 
therefore truth and justice are indissolubly united. 
A government which honesthy does its best to arrive 
attruth and to act with justice,is a government 
which deserves the confidence of the country; and I 
boldly assert that truth and justice are the ob- 
jects of the present government; if we cannot arrive 
at them it is our misfortune and not our fault. | 
trust we shall arrive at them; and ] can assure you 
that no effort shall be wanting on our part to shape 


mentof thisend. Three estates of the realin were 
mighty well in former times, but Mr. Harney says 
he belongs to, and no doubt is, a distinguished mem 
ber of a fourth estate. But if he belongs to this 
powerful fourth estate, why should he wish to trans 


there, and don’t spoil him by putting him in another 
situation. (Laughter.) 

He tells you that the fourth estate is the estate 
which ought to govern the country. Now, if this 
fourth estate is to govern the country—if he and 
others who are now distinguished ornaments of this 
so useful fourth estate (for 1 am the last man to wish 


ces) are to slip into the third estate, other people 


may take possession of the fourth estate, and he 
may find the third estate not quite to his mind. | 


he advocates. 
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respect or good opinion—Lord Morpeth and Mr. T. 


may in seme degree diminish its value. 














| no matters of opinion. 


our measures so as to be consistent with the attain-/ recall the past. 





to underrate their merits or depreciate their servi- | 








think his better course may be to keep to the fourth | 
estate, and to direct it according to bis views; and 
let him beware that if he deserts his post others do 
not take it up who may not maintain the principles 
I am not going to enter into a yviudi- 
cation of all the persons by name of whom Mr. Har- 
ney has expressed an unlavorable opinion; because 
as far as 1 can recollect there are only two persons 
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Duncombe, both very excellent friends of mine, 
whom I! was gla! to hear praised by him; though 
when praise is so singularly exclusive one is tempted 


to think that praise which fits only two among so 


many persons, may have some peculiarity in it that 


(A laugh.) 
Mr. Harney next cane to the foreign policy of 


the government; and on that subject he said, “The 
time may co ne when we may know something more 
than we do at present about that policy.” 
gentlemen, I don’t think he will be any the worse for 


Well, 


that knowledge. (A laugh.) I am sure his speech- 


es on the subject will not be at all less deserving of 


attention when he has attained that more intimate 
knowledge which he anticipates he may one day 


acquire of the real springs and motives and objects 
of the foreign policy of the country. 


With all re- 
spect for him, and with the utmost desire to act with 
the most perfect courtesy towards him, I am not 
prepared at present either to give up my pretensions 


bere or to put him at once into the foreign oflice.— 


(Laughter.) The day may come, as he has said, 
when he may be the director of the foreign policy 
of this country; and one thing | will promise him, 
that when that day comes I will not misrepresent his 
policy as | think he has misrepresented mine.— 
(Langhter, cries of “Bravo,” and some interruption. ) 
Ll think, gentlemen, he will bave this advantage over 
me—that, whereas | have now been subjected to the 
criticism of one who evidently knows very little of 
the matters he has been discussing, he will have in 
me a critic who wil! possess soine degree of know- 
ledge and experience on the subject. (A laugh.) 
Now, when I say he knows nothing of the matters 
he has been talking of, all I mean is, that he appears 
to me to have got by rote a certain number of empty 


declamatory phrases, (laughter and interruption) a 


jargon and jingle of words, (renewed Jaughter and 
cheers) which have no reference to facts, which 
have no bearing upon anything that has happened, 
and that his statements are really founded on a total 
misconception of the history of the last twelve or 
fourteen years. Mr. Harney is of opinion that the 
great object of the grand result of my foreign policy 
has been the establishment of tyranny and despot- 
ism all over the world, (a voice, “So it has,” and 
laughter) and the suppression of the liberties of the 
people. Jam ashamed to talk of my foreign policy, 
fur, though | am at the head of the department, 
whatever merit may attach to what has been done 
belongs to the government in a body of which I have 
been the organ; but os Mr. Harney puts me forward, 
don’t charge me with presumption if I am co.upelled 
to use his own term. He says the obj ct and result 


'of my foreign policy has Deen to establish tyranny 


and despotism. ‘There really is something amusing 
in the novelty; for after L have been accused all over 


| Europe of being the great instigator of revolution, 


(Jaugt.ter) the friend and champion of all popular 
insurrections, the enemy of all constituted authori- 
ties, —after | have been charged with disturbing the 
peace of Europe by giving encouragement to every 
revolutionary, anarchical set of meu,—(renewed 
laughter) it issomewhat amusing to hear charges the 
very reverse made against me by my present oppo- 
nent. | am now taiking of matters which are really 
It is not a mere question of 
assertion one way, and denial the other. It is not a 
question whether Mr. Harney tells you what is true; 
beause events are matters of history. You cannot 
The history of Europe is written, 
and nothing that van be said here to-day can undo 
that which has been done. Mr. Harney began with 
Belgium. He said that Il was instrumental in sub- 
mittisg and subjecting the Belgians tou the yoke of 
the representative of Frauce. What is the facteR— 


ier himself to one of the less powerful of the other| The Belgian people had been united to Holland in 
three? If he is able to render you such important | 1815; they had great complaints lo make against the 
services in his present capacity, | say, leave him way in which they had been governed; their religi.n 


had been interfered with; the education of their 
children had been taken out of their hands; taxes 
had been imposed which they thought illegal; their 
native language was forbidden in ail law suits and 
courts of justice. They rebelled; and the question 
was, whether they were lo be pul dowu by force, or 
whether they were to be protecied, and allowed to 
become an independent nation, to be governed a- 
cording to their own laws, to their own religion, to 
their own constitution, and without being subject to 
any foreign nation. What was the course the go- 
vernment wilh which I was then associated took? 

We obtained forthem ali these objects. (Hear, 
hear.) ‘Ihe end of the matter was, that after long 
negotuation, after meeting difficulues which at one 
time threatened to involve Kurope in war, Belgium 
was acknowledged as an independent country; and | 
will yenture to say, a more prosperous, happy, con 
tented, and patriotic nation than the Belgians have 








whom he mentioned for whom he entertains any 


now become does not exist on the face of the earth. 
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(fear, and cheers.) They have a king of their own 
choosing. (Hear, hear.) I am astonished, then, 


that this case should be brought forward as a proof 


of our desire to crush and trample upon the liberties 
and freedom of a nation. (Cheers.) 

But Mr. Harney found great fault with the govern. 
ment of the present King of the French. (A voice 
in the crowd, ‘‘He dosen’t belong to you.” Laugh- 
ter.) No; we have nothing to do with that. (Laugh- 
ter.) The French made their own revolution. The 
government that preceded us—the government of 
the Duke of Wellington—very properly acquiesced 
in what was the declared will of the people of France; 
and when the French people said, ‘We prefer hav- 
ing Louis Philippe instead of Charles X,” the Bri- 
tish government replied, ‘That is your affair, not 
ours; we are quite ready to acknowledze the king 
you have chosen, as we acknowledged before the 
king who was previously on the throne.’ Yet this 
is brought forward as a proof that the English go- 
vernment of that day were trampling upon the li- 
berties of a foreign nation! We then come to Spain; 
and it is said that we were there parties to establish- 
ing a government more tyrannical than any that had 
ever before existed in that country. Now, | deny 
the assertion. 
isted had the inquisition. Perhaps some of you do 
not know what it was. So much the better for you. 
(Laughter.) It was a tribunal which inquired into 
the religious opinions of every man; if they did not 
exactly fit the cut the inquisition thought expedient 
the man was thrown into prison, or in former times 
he was burntalive. Before the period to which I 
refer there was no parliament in Spain. The great 
bulk of the people said, ‘We will have a parliament, 
and we will have no inquisition; and we choose to 


The government that previously ex- | 
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so much beloved in Syria that his rule formed a per- 
fect paradise compared with the hell-upon-earth, 
which has existed there since he was driven out.— 
Now how was it we did drive him out of Syria?— 
Merely by giving a few muskets to the people of the 
country; by sending a few hundred marines on shore 
to aid them, and saying, “Go it, my boys; if you 
wantto get rid of Mehemet Ali, here we are to 
back you; if you intend to act, now’s the time.” (A 
laugh.) They took us at our word; they kicked him 
out neck and crop, and his army too; they hailed us 
as their deliverers; and whatever may be said of 
some small and trifling quarrels that have since 
arisen between two different sects in that conntry, it 
is now peaceable, contented, and happy, and there is 
a striking contrast between the present state of 
things and that which formerly existed there. I say, 
then, this instance singularly fails in supporting the 
sweeping charge that has been brought against me 
of being an enemy to popular freedom. (Cheers.) 
But Mr. Harney says, too, that we behaved very ill 
in Affghanistan. We are charged with being the 
authors of a great and deplorable calamity in that 
country. [tis perfectly true thata most afflicting 
catastrophe happened in the mountains of Affghan- 
istan, and that several thousands of brave men— 
some of whom were British born subjects of this 
country, and others British born subjects of India— 

perished in the must melancholy and barbarous man- 
ner. But why was it we went originallyinto Affghan- 
istan? It was because the King of Persia was threat- 
ening an inroad into Alfghanistan, ant, in conjunc- 
tion with persons in authority there, was evidently, 
and without the slightest disguise, contemplating the 


cate our national honor and avenge this act of 
and perfidious treachery. Those measures w 
ken by the conservative government which suc 
us, and J- applaud them. ! think they were 
and proper; but, whether right or wrong, the right 
taken by others and not by us, and though | oe 
ling to share all the responsibility which attaches 
approving them, my present colleagues and m oe 
had no voice in their adoption. We now pe har: 
China; (a laugh) and I cannot make out in whet, . 
spect our conduct with regard to China is to tee 
out the charge of contempt for liberty and ea 
despotism which Mr. Harney has imputed to ys fH 
says that we tried to compel the Chinese to smoke 
opium. Why, that charge is much the same gg ifs 
man were to be accused of compelling the people f 
England to drink beer or spirits or Wine, or any thin, 
else of which they are exceedingly fond. (A Jay ‘i 
The difficulty was to prevent the people of On, 
from getting thisopium. Not only were they detec 
mined to have it, but their own authorities Connived 
at their getting it. The very men who were employ. 
ed by the emperor, ostensibly to prevent the ia 
duction of opium, were (he greatest Smugglers of 
the drug—not to say that they largely consumed it 
themselves. (Laughter. ) 


Although I know the Chartists are not free traders 
for while the corn law agitation was in progress 
more than one meeting on the subject was interrup, 
ted by the violence of Chartist intruders—(the nobjg 
lord was here prevented from proceeding for some 
moments by loud cries of ‘no, no,” and other exX~ 
pressions of dissent from the Chartist party.) [am 
only stating a fact; [ say that I do not consider the 


ere ta. 
Ceedaq 





invasion, and if possible the subjugation of oar 
eastern empire. ‘Though Mr. Harney objects to the | 





have for our sovereign Donna fsabella, and not this 
old ge: tleman, Don Cartos, whom we consider iden. 
tified with oppression and the inquisition.” We} 
took part with the people of Spain—with those who | 
wanted constitutional liberty, equal laws, a parlia- 
ment, justice, no inquisition—against those who | 
were for having no parliament, no justice, but much | 
inquisition. We succeeded; and by means of a very | 


trifling assistance, which could not possibly have | 


determined events if the Spanish people had not 
been on that side, we enabled them to work out their 


liberties with smaller sactifices than they must) 
otherwise have submitted to, and less suffering than | 
they must otherwise have encountered. This is| 
charge the second against me for having overthrown | 
the liberties of foreign nations, and having establish- | 
ed despotism and tyranny. Really, those who make | 
that charge seeu to be as liltle read in history as | 
they are in the elementary rudiments of political | 
economy. (Laughter.) ‘Then we come to Portugal. 
There was a struggle in Portugal very similar to 
that which ] have mentioned as taking place in 
Spain. There was a contest between despotic and 
tyrannical government on the one hand, and parlia- 
ment and popular freedom on the other, Don Pedro 
fought for the popular side; Don Miguel who had 
usurped the throne and vusted his niece, fought for 
tyranny and despotic government. What did we do? 
Did we set up Don Miguel? No; we put him down. | 
(Cheers.) We threw our influence into the scale of 
liberty, freedom, and constitutional rights; and by 
our assistance that cause conquered, and the Portu- 
guese nation became possessed of a parliament, and 
of all those rights which are essential for securing | 
the liberties of anation. We next come, I think, to 
‘ria. ido not expect all those who support my 
opponent to understand anything about this matter. 
He understands very little about it himself. (Laugh- 
ter.) How can you possibly expect his supporters 
to know more than he does? (Great laughter.) 


Well, gentlemen, Mr. Harney says we made a} 
great mistake in Syria; be tells us that there was a 
most excellent worthy old gentleman called Mehe. 
met Ali, who ruled in Egypt, and who had conquer- 
ed Syria, and that we ought to have left him quietly 
there. Mr. Harney says we fought the battle for 
the rights of kings by driving Mehemet Ali out of 
Syria, aid restoring that country to the Sultan.— | 








hy, this old gentleman, Mehemet Ali, was a sub-/ora man who builds a ship is the cause of its being 
ject of the Sultan; he was to the Sultan what the | wrecked in a storm. 
lord lieutenant of Ireland is to the Queen of Eng do with the original expedition; and 1 believe if any 
Jand; but he had a mind to set up for himself, and if| of those generals who afterwards distinguished 


he bad kept Syria he would have done so. You may | 


say, “What would it have signified to us if he had! stead of the brave man who did command—a man 


set up for himself?” 1 reply—it was the object of | 
England \o keep Turkey out of the hands of other, 

owers, who, if they obtained possession of it, would 
use it for no advantage of ours; and if Mehemet Ali 
had set up for himsel!, he would have so weakened 
‘Yurkey that it could no longer have remained inde- 
pendent, but must have become the vassal of some 
foreign power. This was our reason for driving 
Mehemet Ali back to his country house at Alexan- 
dria. But it is said this worthy old gentieman was 





phrase, “our Indian empire” and says, there are | 
many men in this country who have not a foot of | 
land there, and to whom it is therefore a mockery 
to talk of ‘our Indian empire.” 1 should like him | 
to show me the country in which there are not some | 
men who do not possess any land; for his argument | 
is applicable to every country on the earth under | 
every form of society. England, however, does 
possess extensive territories in India, and they are 
of great importance to us, with regard to the com- 
merce, the resources, and the prosperity of the em- 
pire. They are worth defending; and the mode of 
defending them at the time of Which I speak, was by 
going into Affghanistan, by deposing a sovereign who 
was our enemy. and by placing upon the throne in 
his stead a sovereign upon whose friendship we con 

sidered we could rely. Well, the calamity to which 
Mr. Harney has alluded occurred; but how did it 
happen? Mr. Harney has, as I think with somewhat 
bad taste, launched into most wounding, and, as I 
sincerely believe, unfaunded charges, against the 
officers of the British army. TI believe he is totally 
in error in supposing thatthere is any foundation 
for such charges. 





British officers are men of honor; they behave 
gallantiv in the field and honorably in quarters; an! 
| entirely disbelieve the statements upon which Mr. 
Harney founded his sweeping charge against the 
officers of our army in Affghanistnn. I do not biame 
the Alffghans for wishing to get rid of our troops.— 
It wus natural they should do so. ‘They told us, 
“You must go.” We replied, We are willing to 
go, only give us a safeguard through your mountain 
passes, and we will goas you wish.’ Was that 
agreemen! kept? No; the traitorous chief with whom 
it was made, under the pretence of escorting our 
confiding troops, only led them to destruction.— 
When they had fairly got into the mountain passes, 
they were treacherously attacked, and were barbda- 
rously and inhumanly murdered. That was aa act 
of treachery which, | think, might have elicited | 
some expression of indignation from a man who} 
professes himself to be so much imbued with sym 
pathy for humanity, and to be sv much the friend of 
all classes of mankind. (Hear.) Tose who sent 
that army into Affgyhanistan were as much the cause 
of the calamily Ihave alluded to as a ian who 
builds a house is the cause of its being burnt duwn; 





The calamity had nothing to 


themselves in India had been then in command, in- 


who was suffering at the time from illness which had 
then almost brought him to the grave—that calamity 


and instead of shutting us up in one port at the 


ports in the heart of the empire. 


Chartist as at all favorable to the doctrines of freg 
trade. [Cries of “Yes, yes,” ‘We are.’] | am de. 
lighted at the interruption, because I have the great. 
est pleasure in hearing now, from unquestionable 
authority, that the Chartists are free traders,— 
[Cheers] ] only beg to pin them to that declaration 
and to claim in future their assistance in Carry ing 
any measures thal may have a tendency to extend 
the principles of free trade. But to return. Thi 
opium was smuggled into China in immense quanti- 
ties, and the manderins, who ought to have preven- 
ted its introduction, received a certain sum of money 
upon every chest for shutting their eyes and not 
seeing where it went to. [A laugh.] This is the 
way with all your protective and proibitory duties. 
Only prohibit the importation of any article which 
a peoplo want, and men wiil be found to risk a great 
deal to bring it in, while there will be other men who 
will take a great deal for allowing it to come in.— 
[Laughter.} But these Chinese authorities suddenly 
turned round upon the men who had been their part. 
ners in this smuggling trade, and in order lo extort 
money from them, required them to give up all the 
Opiuui they had in their possession; gid they took 
3U or 40 British inerchants, along with the British 
Consul, and shut them up, and plainly told them they 
should be starved unless they delivered up their 
stocks Oo! opiuin. I have seen a handodill which, as 
I was told, was a sort of bill of fare of the speech 
we were to expect from Mr. Harney, and there is 
in itsome mention of Oliver Cromwell, and the man 
ner in which he used to deal with foreign goveri- 
ments. Now I shuuld like to know what Cro owell 
would have said, if 20 or 30 British subjects and an 
officer of the commonwealth had been cioseted in 
limbo, and told they were to be starved. [**Heat,” 
aod a laugh.}] | know what he would have Jone.— 
He would have stvod no nonsense. (Laughter.)— 
This was what we did. We said ‘This won't do- 
this is no go, gentlemen of China. (A laugh.) You 
have extorted valuable property irom B, itsh subjecis 
by a threat of locking thei up till they die of star 
vation. We call upon you to refund the value of 
what you have so improperly avd illegally wrested 
from our subjects.”” Tuey refused; force was 6 
ployed; and we brought them to our terms. In tis 
instance at least, our policy was not attended with 
any expense. We said to the Chinese, You have 
behaved very ill; we have had to teach you better 
manners, it has cost us something to do it, but We 
will send our bill in, acd you must pay our 
charges.”” ‘That was done, and they have certaiily 
profited by the jessun. (‘*Hear,” and @ laugi,)— 
They have allowed us to trade to additional ome 
tue of the country, they have admitted us fo see 
{Hear, hear). 


Le a , as in 
The consequerce has been a great increas? 


. *)° ‘“ , 1 
in all probability would not have taken place. Jt| our trade with Chiva; and when [tell you that ol 


was, then, in delence of our dominions that the ori 
ginal expedition took place, and we were no more 
bia meable than Mr. Harney himself for the most 
afflicting calamity which, two years afterwards be. 
lel the remnant of the conquering army. Mr. Har- 
ney also finds fault with the measures which were 





the lowest calculation, the Chinese empire ‘ 
three hundred millions of people, who want verte 
articles of our manufacture, you will sec that ~“ 
ing additional means of intercourse with so ¥as 
population may lu the cud ve attended ee 
advantage to the working classes of this couulry: 


contalis 


with immens? 


3 
taken—not by us, but by our successors—to yindi-| (Hear, hear.) Allusion has also been made to WM 
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DY ich took place in Canada some years 
jeurrences wa been told that the Canadians wanted 
islature of their own, and that we prevented 
leg from having one. How my opponent could 
have dreamed of such a thing I cannot imagine. 
pe: bellion in Canada was founded on other ques- 
™ We never told the Canadians thay should 
wre legislature, we never attempted to take away 
“ legislature; on the contrary, we endeavored to 
pp it by uniting the two provinces together.— 
ed rebellion was founded on unjust demands. It 
as the duty of the government to apply force to 
neduce that rebellion; but, when it had been quelled, 
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liberty among foreign nations, and that there are 
many millions of mankind who are now happier, 
better, and more prosperous and contenied than they 
would otherwise have been, in consequence of the 


distinguished ancestors, and upon which our institu- 
tions repose. [Hear, hear.] Then camea civil war, 
The party which had guided the court would not 
give way; blood was shed; the country was laid 
waste; villages were plundered; the fields were un- | course which the government of which I have been 
cultivated; famine was staring both parties in the| the organ, has pursued,—I fearlessly commit m 

face; and, with a short continuance of the contest I | cause to my old friends at Tiverton, and abide with- 
believe the country would have been in a state of | out apprehension or uneasiness the result of a poll 
bankruptcy and famine. But did all this go on with- | ifa poll should be demanded by my opponent. [The 
out anybody out of Portugal thinking of it? No: the | noble lord retired from the hustiigs amid Joud and 
party who governed in Portugal, and who were the pro!onged cheering. } 

authors of the illegal proceedings which !ed to the 
revolt, had friends in Spain, and they applied for the grr ee 
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the government set themselves to redress all grieve— 
ances of which the Canadians had to complain, and 
the people of that colony are now, I believe, happy 
and contented. I think I have now touched upon 
nearly every topic to which my opponent referred, 
except the subject of Poland. f am far from under= 
valuing the great services, which, in former times. 
the Polish nation rendered to the christians nation of 
Europe. By the partition of Poland | consider that a 
heinous crime—a great political oflence—was com- 
mitted, but it was consummated many years ago, 
and long before | had anything to do with public 
afairs. The practical question which was recently 
discussed in the house of commons, to which Mr. 
Harney referred, related to Cracow, a small repub- 
lie, placed petween three military despotisms. The 

sition was certainly one of great danger; because 
when the lamp of freedom was thus placed in the 
midst of despotism it was hardly to be supposed that 
despotiam would not, sooner or later, extinguish the 
sacred fame. So it happened. We protested axainst 
the proceeding. Mr. Harney complains that our 
protest was couched in too civil terms—that we did 
not threaten more—that we did not show ourselves 
moreangry. I must say | think that in the case of 
nations and governments as well as of individuals 
there is no dignity or wisdom in threatening to do 
what you are not prepared and may not be able to 
accomplish. (Hear, hear. Much as we deplored 
the extinction of the free state of Cracow, and much 
as we condemned the act as being a violation of the 


treaty of Vienna, 1 will put it to you, what do you | 
ihink would have been the verdict of the house of | 


commons, or of the country, if we had proposed to 
goto war with Austria, Russia, or Prussia, for the 
hopeless purposes of re-establishing the republic of 
Cracow. (Hear, hear.) The only way by which 
we could have compelled the restoration of the in- 
dependence of Cracow would have been making 

war avainst these three great Powers, with such suc 
cess thal, in order to purchase peace, they would 
I should like 
to know how maiy millionsof money must have been 
expended, how many thousands of lives must 
have been sacrificed, and what torrents of blood must 
have been shed before we could have brought those 
three Powers upon their knees before us, prepared 
to sue for peace on terms of our own dictation.— 
Why, it is childish to talk of it; and if 1t was out of 
the question to go to war wilh three great powers 
lor the establishment ef the republic of Cracow, it 
would not have been dignificd, wise, or becuming the 
houor of this country to threaten what it was not 
prepared to execute. (Hear, bear.) Mr. Harney 
vas also told you that we have veen iw Portugal the 
champions of tyranny, and have exerted our power 
lo put down free institutions. Why, my opponent 
admitted the very defence he knew { should make. 
He said “1 shall be told that the governiment put an 
tnd to a desviating civil war which had been laying 
waste the country of Portugal and afflicting the peo- 
ple for eight long months. 4 shall be told that their 
Pétliament has been given back to them; that the 
pesious and arbitrary decrees have been recalled; 
Whe tyracny of the ruler will break out against 

nee lime, and | should like to know what 
P roe government, will then do.” IT am willing 
bis me the defence my opponent has made for me. 
cay as he stated, that in October last the gov— 
me “ay Portugal committod very unconsutulional 
Lanes ata they put an end to parliament—at 
one suspended it for an indefinite time; they 
“| need the laws w hich gave security to persons 
Property; they established, as it were, a wililary 

*spotism, 

on the people of Portugal found that their 
4 a could not be stated im parliament, because 
ble oan to the rightabout, they did what any peo- 
lated ‘ do under such circumstances, and what | 
right Adorn house of commons | thought they were 
You will omg. They took to arms; and said, “il 
late sare letushave a parliamentin which to 
I think mA eter cate we will slate them in the field.” 
wets people of Portugal were justified in that 
Btitciples (essen) They acted in accordance with 
Ouro m" ich have been consecrated in the history 
W2 country by the blood of some of our most 


aid of Spanish troops to put down the people of Por. THE REFORM BANQUET IN FRANCE, 
tugal and re-establish in power the men who had| — - 
trampled upon the liberties of that country. We| This is perhaps one of the most important politi- 
interfered, earnestly entreating that the Spanish | cal occurrences which has taken place in France 
troops might not march into Portugal and advising | since the three days of July, 1830. We have trans- 
the court to come to an nnderstanding with the | lated an account of some of the proceedings.—- 
people, to grant what they were entitled to demand, | Twelve hundred electors were present; speeches 
and thus putan end to the civil war. At last we| were made, denouncing the government of Louis 
were told by the court, that they could not adopt | Philippe, and the Marsellois hymn was sung. 
our advice because the generals and ministers upon | ‘These numerous and imposing meetings, says the 
| whom they depended would consent to the conces- | Franco American, and the professions of faith waite 
sions which were required by the people. We then | almost with violence, under the very eyes and con- 
said, ‘Authorize us, in conjunction with France and | trol of the police, indicate a degree of popular dis- 
Spain, to offer to your revolted subjects the restora- | quietude which is of portentous, signification. The 
tion of their parliament, the rescinding of the arbi- | great movements of the people have always com- 
trary decrees the restoration of all their constitutional | menced after such proceedings. Never, since 1830 
liberties, which is all they have hitherto demanded, | if the discourse of M. Rollin to the electors of Mans 
and if they do not then lay down their acms we will | is excepted, has there been uttered before a public 
assist you to put an end to the civil war by force.” | meeting, such energetic language as that of M. Bar- 
|Our offer was accepted by the crown; it was for a {rot and Duvergier. 
| time refused by the Junta; but at last it was accept- The conservative journals of Paris were exceed- 
'ed by them; and we have the satisfaction of think- | ingly alarmed, especially as the meeting refused to 
ing that, by vur timely interference, we have saved | drink the king’s health. The followiag extract froin 
the people of Portugal from the calamities of a des- | the Journal des Debats, represents their views: 
olating civil war, end have obtained for them the es- “The banquet of the 9th of July will give a pow- 
tablishment of their constitutional liberties. 1 hope | erful excitement to political parties. You wish to 
that now, instead of the factions in that country | renew it throughout France. imprudent men! Do 
meeting each other in the field of battle, and destroy- | not deceive yourselves, do not repose stupidly on 
ing each other by the musket and the cannon, they | promises of legality, which will be violated on the 
will fight out their battles as our battles are fought} first opportunity; do not imagine that you can tend 
in this country—by the press, at the hustings, and on | yourself with impunity to the fall of the throne and 
the floor of parliament. (Hear, hear.] My oppo-| of the constitution. When the object is revolutionary 
nent said something about the Spanish bondholders, | the means must be the same. Let M. Duverzier re- 
and expressed his hope that no attempt would be} collect what he thought and said of the proceedin ‘3 
made by the English government to obtain from for | of the year 1830. God grant that the effect of the 
eign governments the repayment of the sums due to| present proceedings may not be as fatal! God re- 
British subjects who have lent money to those gov-| move from you the terrible responsibility which you 
ernments. It is well known that up to this time, the | have so incunsiderately assumed. 7 
present government, the late government—indeed “But the reform banquet will, we trust, have ano- 
all governments, have declined any authoritative in- | ther effect; 11 will efface, we trust, even the last trace 
terference on this subject. Hitherto we have al-/of those divisions which have been manifested 
ways said, ‘These gentlemen lent their money at! amongst the conservative party. It will cause the 
their own risk, and we do pot think it prudent or| conservative to sce where these reforms lead which 
expedient to interpose for their relief)” but | said | commenced innocently in appearance, and whose last 
the other day iu the house of commons what I now! word is the destruction of public order and of mon- 
repeat—that considering the large amountof money | erchy. ‘The questions at present raised are not be- 
—l believe not less than £150,000 000—which has | tween shades of the same party. M. Duvergier de 
| been lent to foreign governinents by British subjects | Hauranne, whilst he ts influenced by passion yt 
and upon which interest is not paid; and considering | Vors in vain to persuade hisnself that it is so. ‘ Those 
how many people in this couniry are sufferers by the | questions are raised between goud aad disorder—be- 
relusal of such payment; it is very possible the time tween the constitulional monarchy and an anarchy 
may cowe when popular indignation, and the pres-| without name, which descends frum abyss to abyss 
| sure on the house of commons may compel the gov—| to ihe last folly of communism—vetween the secue 
ernment of England to use stronger language, and} rily and the ruin of society.” 
perhaps to resoit to other means of oblaining justice | 
for so many British subjects. My opponent, how- | 
ever,said ‘These bondnolders deserve no domipun~ | 
sion; are there not millions of acres uncultivated iu 
our native land, and thousands of honest brawny 
arms fitanud able to cultivate them if there were only | 
capital enough to carry on the work?—and why did | 
these people, tempted by the alluring bait of 15 and | 
20 per cent., send their money abroad, instead ol 
investing itin the broad acres of old Eigiand?” 
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BANQUET OF THE FRIENDS OF ELECTORAL PARLIA~ 


MENTARY REFORM IN FRANCE, 


At the commencement ol the dinner, M. Pagnerre 
secretary of the central committee, upon the call of 
the president, briefly stated the objects for which 
| they had convened. Afier the dinner, during which 
| perfect order and unrestrained cordiality had pre- 


vailed, the president, M. de Lasteyrie. o 
Now, if it be true that there are so many acres of | following toast: The sovereignty of ihe pPrecraperd 
, 


land 1) ing waste, and so many honest men unem-| he prefaced with these remarks: 
| ployed for want of funds to pay them, this isanodd| Gentlemen—During a long lite I have been per- 


reason to urge why the government should not en-| mitted to take a part in two great revolutions which 
'deavor to get back for this country the interest, at} have shaken the world. 


‘least, of the Jarge sum [ have mentioned which Twice within the period of half a c 
| might afford means for the employment of many of) 1 witnessed the triumph of those eternal ‘princi- 
ihuse sturdy laborers tv whom Mr. Harney has allu- | ples upon which the constitutional aummahie sea 
ded. 1 was somewhat angry with my opponent for | founded the Jiberty, prosperity, and glor Of o1 
the Jast allusion he snade, vut l must acknowledge | country. f y asa 
his courtesy. Inever will be angry, or take amiss} in vain had France so soon to sustain a 
any censures which may be passed upon my public) ralleled struggle against the united sove 
and political conduct. 1 defend it as 1 can. My) Europe. 
defence will go for what it 18 worth; my constituents; In vain did dreadful events cast a gloomy veil over 
here, and the country generally, will judge whether | the image of liberty. 
my conduct has been right or wrong; and, strong in In vain did a brilliant meteor then momentaril 
my own couscious rectiiude, and in my own convic— | eclipse the sun of the revolution. y 
tion that in the course | have pursued Ihave siudied| Lo vain has a dynasty of divine right been imposed 
tue enforcement of those principles of truth and of upon France, weakened by twenty-five years ot con- 
justice to which | have adverted—firmly convinced | flicts and struggles aud glory. 
thatin the humbie siare which | have bad tn the | Tne people of 1830 soon raised the flag of 89 
awe spent of the foreign affairs of this country | and the principles of the French revolution made at 
|1 cave contributed to the spread of const:tutional! one time almost the circuit of the earth. (Cheers.) 
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Who would not then have anticipated the estab- 
lishment of that liberty of which the people had be- 
come worthy, both by the.r courage and their mode- 
ration. 

Who could have foreseen the efforts since made 
to restore a past order of affairs that is henceforth 
impossible, and all these wounds that have been in- 
flicted upon rights achieved, and that return toa 
system of administration politically an] morally con- 
demned. 

That which force could not bring to pass, cor 
ruption has accompiished; but the will of the peo- 
ple shall triumph over corruption and intrigue as 
it has already triumphed over force: (Immense ap- 
plause. ) 


I may not, perhaps, be permitted to live to see the 
downfall of a system so fatal to the prosperity and 
the honor of my country, but I fully believe a great 
number of you will wilness it. 

No, gentlemen, it never will be in vain that the 
principles of the popular will, so fertile in conse- 
quences, has been proclaimed at two memorable eras. 
Rehearsed from generation to generation it will find 
a response in every bosom. The sovereignty of the 
people. (Long and hearty applause.) 

M. Recurt, the vice president of the cen‘ral com- 
mittee, then offered the following toast: _ 

The triumph and the practical application of the 
principles which produced the revolutions of ’89 and 
of 1830. (Long and universal applause.) 

M-Odillon Barrot then arose and commenced as 
follows: ’ 

Mr. President—I unite with all my beart in the 
toast now about to be proposed; yes, sii! Lo the glo- 
rious, the sublime rev» ution of July. 

Suffer me to recall to your minds that glorious 
event. Let its remembrance console us for the past, 
and inspire us with faith in the future. 


Make not this glorious revolution responsible for 
the political evils that now exist. A most shameful 
spectacle is now presented to our view; it has not 
resulted from the administration of the government, 
in conformity to the principles of this revolution, but 
in hostility to them; a government false to all these 
principles, and that departed from all the conditions 
upon which it was established. Does any one here 
doubt it? (Cries, no! not) 

Is there a candid man of any parly who has not at 
length opened his eyes to the consequences of this 
system of government, which we have combatted 
tur the last seventeen years? lis scandals are evor- 
Phe moral disorder which threatens the entire 
dissolution of our sucial system manifests itself by 
the most glaring examples. 

Ah! it is time, as we are constantly told, high 
time to apply the remedy, (prompt assent.) Shall 
we delay until this gangrene, already on the surface, 
has penetrated to the v:tai of our socia! life? No! 
and this grand and unusual wanifestation, this uni- 
versal sentiment of which you here are the lofty and 
brilliant expression, 1s the proof of it. Ihe reaction 
of honesty has commenced. I‘here is an order in 
moral and political aflairs, as well as in nature; and 
it is because the government of July has tot com- 
pleted the revoiution from which it sprang, because 
it bas not had confidence in the people who achiev- 
ed that revolution, it bas been rejected from the 
outset of its course. ‘here are only two modes of 
governing maukiod; either through their noble, or 
their selfish impulses. The present government has 
made its impulses. It has addressed itself to the base 
passions of the human heart. But to sustain such a 
sysieuw it was not necessary (0 debase all the for- 
tunes of France. (Applause.) In vain has providence 
heaped upon us all these blessings; they are cast aside 
in distrust of providence. 

Gentlemen—The wounds that have been inflicted 
upon liberty Cai ve healed. France has heretofore 
experienced severe and dangerous trials, and she has 
triumphed. A single day of the triumph of public 
opinion would sweep away all these retrograde mea- 
sures and the enemies of liberty who al present are 
foisted upon the country. yaa 

Nevertheless, let us have faith in our country.— 
Corruption has uot yet been able to extend widely 
its roots among us. Ihey never can strike deeply in 
this soil of fidelity and honor, Still the government 
is not alune to blame. Are we nol masters of our- 
seives? What is thal strange and irresistible pow- 
er that oppresses us? Do not free nd brave men 
struggle with and destroy this power: Voters, it is 
to yeu that | address myself, Let us examine our- 
seives. Let us not seek for causes of evil which are 
not real. ‘I'he evil isin ourselves. It consists in the 
iolitical indifference of the people. The evil arises 
irom our public manners, irom that distance we in- 


stinctively observe, and from those old monarchia! | substantial and permanent. 


habits so difficult to mould to the circumstances of 
liberty. 

The requirements of liberty cannot be fulfilled by 
isolation, but by freedom and a readiness to make 
every sacrifice for the triumph of opinion, and by 
placing above every other consideration the love of 
country and the dictates of conscience. 

Permit me, then, to call to mind our revolution of 
1830; that new and, as | hope, definite consecration 
of the popular will, and to breathe forth the senti- 
ment which then animated every one, and which 
made France united in body and spirit. Yes, gentle 
men—the revolution of July. (Unanimous cries, yes, 
yes. The revolution of July ) 

Can this glorious flag rally us all, and cause us to 
put aside aJl these puerile divisions respecting per- 
sons and terms which have distracted us before our 
common enemy, and can France, under this glorious 
emblem, recover that which she missed in 1830— 
(immense cheering) the consclidation of her politi- 
cal liberty and the establishment of a government 
sincerely and truly representative. 

I propose for a toasti—The revolution of July, that 
which it has accomplished, but more especially the 
liberty, grandeur and virtue which it was designed 
to secure to our country. (Thunders of applause and 
profound sensation.) 

The next toast was, “Electoral and parliamentary 
reform,”’ whereupon M. Duvergier addressed the as- 
sembly as follows: 


The central committee has thought that the re- 
sponse to this toast would come with most propriety 
from the deputy, who with the least success, but with 
an unabated zeal, has presented this subject at the 
last session. Although many of my colleagues here 
present have older and higher claims to this honor 
than myself, | have not declined it because it ap- 
peared to furnish an opportunity tor me to express 
my opinion and to renew those pledges which I have 
elsewhere made. I candidly avow that] am of the 
number of those who, although in the opposition, 
have withstood every project of electoral reform.— 
I have taken a part in the last struggles of the re- 
sturation and | well remember that at that period, 
in spite of the efforts of the nobility, and notwith- 
standing the influence of the despotic portion of 
Kurope, and the double vote, an electoral body 
comprising two hundred thousand voters, was able 
to maintain with vigor aud perseverance the grand 
principles of 89 and to secure the triumph of a re- 








presentative government. (Cheers.) I never could 
conceive it possible that such an electoral body should 
fail in its noble mission aud abandon the principles 
for which 1t had so bravely struggled. Without re- 
garding the electoral law as perfect or definite, it did 
not then seem to me, although on the side of a re- 
presentative government, that the moment to amend 
it had come. 

Unfortunately (and I confess it with all humility,) 
I had not sufficiently calculated what were the al- 
lurements of victory, or the seductions of power, and 
how ideas changed with places. I had not attached 


dable resources that centralization puts into the 
hands of a shrewd and corrupt power. With great 
surprise and with keen regret | have seen the pub- 
lic spirit supplanted in most of the electoral col- 
leges by a calculating and trafficking disposition.— 
(True, true.) 1 have seen crowds of voters look 
upon the right of suflrage as private property, and 
inquire and seek to know, not the opinions of their 
deputy upon public wflairs, but what personal ser- 
vices he could render to them. ‘hus have | seen 
formed and established between the minister and the 
deputy on the one hand, and the deputy and the 
elector on the other, a sort of alliance, and the budget 
defrayed the expenses. I have then asked myself if 
it was jor such an ead that France made the revolu- 
tion in 1830, (cries of no, no, no,) or if the represen- 
tative government could exist without free and pure 
elections. 

{ asked myself if it was not a strange inconsistency 
lo spewk and write incessantly in favor of a repre- 
senlalive government, but to do or to atiempt nothing 
to arrest al least, tue evil which threatened to de- 
stroy it. in short 1 have sought to know if the law of 
1831 liad no influence on this evil, and if the dispo- 
sition which permitted and encouraged such abuses 
did not possess some secret vices which required a 
promptremedy. Having raised these considerations 
there were left only two modes in which te solve 
them. (Applause. ) 

Thus have | and others also arrived at the convic- 
tion that the law of 1831 was defective, and needed 
reform. It is a conviction, which, although long re- 
sisted, has at length become in my mind established 
|and immoveable. Opinions adopted in a moment are 
usually transient. Those which are the fruits of ex- 
| perience and the result of reflection, are generally 











sufficient importance to the innumerable and formi- | 


es 


toral reform is the fruit of experience and 
and this furnishes a proof that 1 shall ie 
abandon it. (Cheers.) adil 
This is not the time nor the place in Which to 
sider or compare the various modes of electio,. °” 
p arious modes of electiona| 

form. The reserve adopted in the excellent bide 
of your committee, appears to me wise and pro = 
and | cordially acquiesce in it. But is the neal 
1831 as we understood it, adapted to Secure - 
France a true, honest, and complete representatj, 
of rights, opinions, and interests? This is the fr 
question which presents itself, and upon this our a 
victions are the same. 5: 
Alluding only to cne particular, let me ask 
just or right that the first department of F 
the centre of European civilization with its fourteen 
hundred thousand inhabitants, with its annual re 
venue of one hundred and fifty-four Millions, and 
with ils seventeen thousand electors, should be ale 
lowed only fourteen representatives, SCarcely one to 
twelve hundred voters. While in other places, Wherg 
there is the least political intelligence the number 
of representatives is ten times as great. (Cries of 
No, no.) 

But, gentlemen, you well know that if you desirg 
ou efforts in the house ever to be Successful, yoy 
must assist us, (we will, we will, and cheers.) We 
have been many times reproached for not showing 
more firmness, energy, and perseverance; with some 
we have been able to repel this reproach by showin 
that the work of the voters and the citizens had not 
ended when the deputies were elected. You Witnesg: 
ed the discussion that took place on electoral reform, 
The great argument of M. Guizot and M. Duchate} 
against it was that the country was indifferent to it 
We believe that this is pot true, and that every day 
demonstrates ils necessity and utility. But ho shall 
we furnish a proof of it, while the country remaing 
silent and passive. 

If this pretext is not removed next year, then be 
assured M. Guizot and M. Duchatel will muke use 
of it with success. You «ho entertain these views, 
have your duty to discharge, as well as we who are 
representatives. It will not suffice to approve in 
silence, or on reading the journals, to utter futile 
wistes for the sucecss of reform. It is necessary 
that you should declare plainly, clearly, and energe 
tically your wishes and thus enable us to refute, not 
by mere ussertions, but by facts, the argument of M. 
Guizot and M. Duchatel. There is a proverb which 
inspirited us all toward the close of the restoration, 
and tu which especially we ascribed our success.— 
‘Heaven helps those who help themselves.” Do you 
believe this proverb is less true to-day than it wasat 
thattime. (Applause ) 

When I behold assembled before me all the see 
lions and parties composing the liberal opposition, 


if it jg 
raneg 


1827 to which [ have just referred. 

It is necessary to prove that after twenty sears 
the same state of things has appeared, attended 
alike with the same dangers and the sume dute?— 
Certainly, between the government of the last years 
of the restoration aud the present goverument, there 
are vast differences, which | am far {rom despising; 
but there are Jikewise resewwblances which strike 
the dullest eyes (cries of yes, yes.) ‘The ultra sup: 
porters of the restoration detested above ail (hugs 
the representative government, the jury aud the 
press. Do you believe the ultra supporters of the 
present regime have less abhorrence of the press, 
ihe jury and a representative government? (intense 
sensation.) if tere are any upright minds undet 
illusion in this respect, I only wish they could have 
heard with me what recently transpired in oned 
the debates of the house. 1 thought mysell (ais 
ported back to the year 1824, instead of 1827, and 
when the greatest reaction existed against the reve 
lutionistys. 


If any one will compare the supporters of the 
two regimes, we confess that the advantage is laf 
from being on the side of the friends of the preset 
poverpment, ‘The supporters of the restoration 
were for the most part members of families whose 
persons and property the revolution had trea 
harshly, and it is not surprising that they could see 
to thwart it. On the contrary, a revoluliol la 
made the supporters of the present government ° 
‘very rank and position, all inat they are. ( bxe t 
sive shouis, prolonged interruption.) When, Wer 
fore, wilh au unparalleled ingratitude, they trail 
under foot the principles of the revolution, they 4 , 
aiundred times less excusavle, a hundred “i 
more culpable. 

I know that there are those who infer othe re 
but the lesson of 1830 has been profitable, au b 
same follies will not be recommenced the oo 
time within twenty years. The restoration to alae 
its objects was iond of the high ways 3" 
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ths and silent ways. In other words, 

nano the restoration sought to accomplish by 

ony d force, the present authority aims to effect 

se and by corruption. It does not destroy 

f lane it perverts them, it does not violate con- 

oon it buys them. (Cries of true! true!) The 
’ 


, SS to liberty is the same with the latter as with 


na 
nreats an 


re former, if it is not greater; and virtue is exposed 
ne 


n with liberty. Do you regard as mere 
eats Nil the disorder, and scandals which daily 
- distress and alarm in the midst of all honest 


t gentlemen these scandals and disorders are 
ot the result of accident. They are the necessary, 
he inevitable consequences of a perverse political 
ote that rules over us; a policy which too weak 
“enslave France seeks to corrupt her. It is a con- 
aquence of that incessant appeal to private interests 
, distinction from general interests, to cupidity and 
he base passions in distinction from the noble and 
eperous ones. ‘To deplore and condemn these dis- 
races and at the same time to sustain the system is 
‘act the pactof children who regard result, and 
wyerlook causes. So long as the present system ex- 
1s those disorders and scandals wil! continue and 
pane at length to the special object before this 
semblage. It does not design to act in opposition 
o the laws or the constitution. It aims by a reform, 
gal, constitutional, and peaceful, to restore the 
winciples of the revolution of July. Those princi- 
les which have been so eloquently vindicated by 
ny friend M. Barrot. It designs to rescue France 
rom a systematic execution, in which she is a too 
tient victim. We can accomplish it if we will act 
ith perseverance and harmony, without faultfindi:g 
ver the past, or anticipating it in the future. You 
ell remember the history of that couple who began 
lo quarrel on the day of their marriage, because one 
f them desired that their first born son should be a 
gidier and the other wished him to be a church-man. 
he consequence was that they lived separately, and 
he son, who was the innocent subject of their strife, 
aver Was DOIN. 
Before we quarre] respecting what we shall do 
ith our son, let us see that he is born and attains 
anhood. For my part, notwithstanding all the 
litical vicissitudes, there is one idea which I have 
ursued with firmness, with an ardor, I will almost 
By, With a fury; that idea 1s a parliamentary govern- 
et. Now, according to my understanding, such 
government is lost to France, unless a serious mo- 
ification of the Jaw of 1831 is made. This sad 
onviction should unite all the partizans of reform, 
otholdand new. For my part, 1 will prove that 


e latter are not less resolute, and that their ene- | 


nies Calumniate them when they attribute their re- 
ent conduct to any miserable policy. In two words, 
desire reform because | do not not wish, under any 
pretext or condition, a personal government. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the favor with which 
ou have listened to me. 1 see in it nota little to 
mpensate ue, and very much to encourage me. 
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LETTER FROM EX~-PRESIDENT TYLER. 

) the editors of the Enquirer. 
The very brief letter under my signature, which was 
ked by a paragraph in the National Intelligencer, 
Md kindly given a place in the columns of your paper 
me ‘WO months ago, has, to my no little astonishment, 
ald forth a public letier from the pen of Senator 
uousion of Texas, on matters not put in issue by the 
nicle which, because of the great respectability of the 
per n Which it appeared, deemed it proper to no- 
Nothing certainly was further from my intention, 
"nto have involved the ex-president, now the senator 
+ €xas, in the necessity of any exposition upon the 
: + Whatever doubt existed as to his real desire 
annexation of ‘Texas to the United States, had, 
4 previous publication, either in the form of a speech 
“pad I forget which, nor is it material to remember, 
sufficiently cleared up by the declaration, that he 
2 Coquetied with England in all that he had done, 
4 aa a8 we are now told, to produce an impres- 
wal the over credulous people of the United States, 
" Of those entrusted with the administration cf 
public affairs, that the “golden moment” for an- 


mete se ived, and, if permitted to pass, could 
yh the silence of the Texas press, and for aught 


. y other and still more imposing means, Mr. 
i certainly succeeded in impressing Gen. Jack- 

he a. - in the exubrance of his devotion, he as- 
the - Whole honor of the measure—with the belief, 
‘el oquette would, unless prevented by prompt ac- 
ieee ee fall into the arms of another, and thus 
Atrio bon to the United States. That time-honored 
nn, that escended to tha grave, under the full con- 
‘true in what he avouched to the American people 
Mpable of very Wore, and in every letter. He was 
of giving utterance to what he felt te be un- 














: anna nore: 
true; and 1 may safely add, that he looked too deeply | liance, defensive or otherwise, without the previous 
into the deeds of men, and understood too thoroughly | sanction of the senate. This wasas well known to 
their motives, to be easily deceived. He saw, asreadily | Mr. Houston as to myself. He had filled important 
as others, the great stake at issue in the question of an-| stations in the United States prior to his emigration to 
nexation—a stake which the leading states of Europe | Texas, and was believed to be well acquainted with the 
would be quite as eager to gain as the United States— | limitations and restrictions imposed by the constitution 
and he possessed as fulla knowledge of the necessity | on all its functionaries. Mr. Houston will pardon me 
which would compel Texas to resort to expedients to| for frankly saying, that this arrangement, thus made 
rescue herself from the unhappy condition in which| with Mr. Murphy, did at the time excite asuspicion on 
Mr. Houston describes her to have been in 1841, as the} my part, that he wanted but a plausible pretext to de- 
Prerident of 'Texas himself. feat annexation altogether. He will find in that act, in- 
Those expedients are now for the first time promulg- | dependently of their own personal merits, the secret 
ed to the world by Mr. Houston, as having been delibe- | motive for the appointment of Gen. Howard, who had 
rately weighed, considered, and adopted by himself.— | belonged :o Mr. Houston’s military family when gover- 
‘The first was to obtain annexation with the U. States;| nor of Tennessee, in place of Mr. Murphy; and, after 
that failing, the second. was to obtain from Mexico the | the death of Gen. Howard, of Major Donaldson, from 
recognition of the independence of Texas; and failing | the household of Gen. Jackson, who was regarded as 
in both these, the third was to form a defensive alliance | the idol of Mr. Houston’s political worship. Both these 
with some foreign power against Mexico. In order to| gentlemen were well worthy of their appointments, and 
accomplish the last two of these objects, the President | acquitted themselves of their high duties with ability 
of Texas had spread out before him as broad a field for | and zeal; but yet, could I have been satisfied at the 
diplomacy as could well have been desired. His first| time that the President of ‘T’exas was playing the co- 
expedient, annexation to the United States, was very | quette, and merely indulging in a course of innocent 
svon exhausted, since Mr. Reilly, who had been in- | flirtation, in urder to awaken the jealousy of the p -ople 
structed to propose annexation at an early day of my | of the United Statos, it is quite probable I should have 
administration, so utterly failed as not only to withdraw | selected for the mission others, who stood more closely 
the proposition, but to accompany the withdrawal with | allied to my administration. The flirtation with Mr. 
the declaration that ‘Texas would never renew it. After | Murphy was very soon quieted, by a disavowal of what 
Mr. Reilly's failure, the question naturally arises, what| be had_inconsiderately, but from the best of motives, 
course did the Presideat of Texas then pursue? Did he | been led to do; but, when the coquetry with England 
fuld his arms in apathy, or did he press on to the ac-| was afterwards actually carried, through the active 
complishment of his second and third expedients? Did | agency of the British minister, into an acknowledgment 
he seek to interest other governments in the affairs of | by Mexico of the independence ot Texas, upon the 
Texas, so far as to induce their interposition with Mex- | sole condition that she would renounce annexation to 
ico, in order to obtain an acknowledgment of indepen- | the United States, it was near becoming serious as any 
dence? and was it, or not, through their interposition, | love affair in the calendar. What if the United States 
that a quasi armistice was at length obtained?—an ar- | had presented at the time no definite proposition for an- 
mistice which, however, opened the door to an acknow- | nexation, is any one prepared to say that the Mexican 
ledgment ot Texan independence by Mexico no wider | proposition would not have been accepted? Will any 
than it had before stood. After the failure of his first | one venture to say that Gen. Jackson was so far de- 
expedient, did Mr. Houston stand with his arms fulded, | ceived, or the American people so far misled by their 
and fall into an apoplectic slumber? It was not until | jealousy, as to have been mistaken in supposing that 
his presidential term had run the greater partof its | ‘the golden moment” had in fact arrived? Or, can it 
course, that the United States executive, startled by in- | be said that I was very far mistaken in the declaration, 
telligence reccived from London, and confirmed by the | that the proposition for annexation scattered to the 
representative of Texas at that court, deemed it neces- | winds all the webs of intrigue wherever woven? Alas 
sary |e institute inquiries, through its accredited organs, | for annexation, if the American executive had been 
for the purpose of ascertaining the true condition of | driven to the alternative of presenting a new basis of 
things. ‘Those inquiries developed the active efforts | negotiation, in place of difinitive terms! : 
made by assuciated individuals to ensure the fulfilment; In declaring the opinion that the death of Mr. Up- 
of their intrigues, and the extent of the countenance | shur, and the appointment of an adjunct commissioner 
which had been bestowed upon them by the ministry of; to Mr. Van Zandt, alone prevented the completion ofa 
Great Britain, which was more publicly and openly | treaty ai an earlier day, I neither designed to utter com- 
avowed on the floor of the British parliament, in a de- | plaint against an All-wise Providence for removing 
bate in which Lord Brougham, whose sentiments were | from my side my friend and able counsellor, nor against 
fully re-echoed by the British minister, bore a conspicu- | the executive of ‘Texas for appointing an adjunct com- 
ous part. In that debate, the Texan was declared to be | missioner. It was a solemn occasion, that of merging 
the all important question—and this, not so much on its the absolute sovereignty of one state into that of others; 
own account in the abstract, as in its bearing and effect | and Texas could not well have used too much caution 
on the condition of the United States. in its performance. Certain it is that_no adjunct could 
There was no longer any room to doubt but tht the bse sng ls ag 9 - the i oary States than 
eyes of foreign powers, as well as of associated cumpa-: | rine wind y yyen ‘ * pes ich lat view to show 
nies, Were strained in that direction; and | repeat, in | [Mat 9 secret had been, and go expeditious would have 
- + — ,. | been the course of the United States executive on the 
this place, what I said in my former letter, that I re- | ~ tees tent dhe wants. lat er. te ; 
solved upon the proposition for annexation as the readi rd wee Nd. he yy Sen or the two circumstances 
est, if not the only mode, ‘ to scatter the web of their | 2 °tS ~ in Te wes _ ripe ewe | betore the 
intrigues,” either actual or contemplated. Notwithstand- ae gt a gait et ri “<a re - lexas lands 
ing, however, the authentic information received by the | WOU'G ever Be pikes | _ think the remark ad- 
U.S. executive, all of which has been heretofore in of- ae ™ ee a gel ae ioe ie H . 
ficial documents communicated to the public—and not- J ki . of Neth sees ae hing rei scl Gen. 
withstanding the great interest with which Texas was | “2CK80N Of the success of the measure, I have nothing 
- ; cee J more than this to say, that I touk the initiative without 
regarded by the distinguished statesmen of England, sate eninsieliat ith that dlainwal 
Mr. Houston, who is not content to speak for himself He see ie Wa Sibel hot that distinguished man. 
alone, but also for the whole world, would feign induce | **© atts ~~ pore eB id ae his zealous and 
the country to believe that the British ministry folded | ©Of"'* eee tt en it te e the last to deny him the 
their arms in inaction, and that the Abolition Sucietv of “ measure of honor w = his patriotic advocacy im- 
Great Britain reposed in undisturbed slumber. He | Pied. His name hh undoubtedly a tower of strength 
seems also most strangely to forget that the city of Mex. | ' &ny Cause hag he eee) but there were other 
ico was as important a place for concocting and car- par rym aaa preety rg € noticed in connection 
rying on intrigues, as the city of Austin itself. with the mi M Cathe, — eee of Mr. Upshur, Mr. 
In taking the initiative, I was not in the least con. | Nelson. i r. Calhoun, who successively filled tae 
trolled by the feelings of the T'exan execu'ive; nor did | Hair of the The department, —_ after them of my en- 
anything which had proceeded from it stimulate me to | "Te pres tg ey ots part 0 aa, own identity, and 
action. ‘Texas was surrounded by well-known embar. | that each err Ang 4 confi oat and that of the 
rassments, exhausted by a long war, her industry para- | etek a ra ose y ee gy by the fruits of 
lyzed, and her resources almost annihilated; and as she | | fin - vat “eal ‘f i to et others, not meinbers 
had been repeatedly repelled in her advances to the go- | © See ae We te Dahan the most prominent of 
vernment of the United States, it was naturally con-| W20M Wes Mir. Walker, the present secretary of the 
cluded that she would look elsewhere for succor and for | ‘"*8ury, Whose writings unveiled the true merits of the 
aid. ‘The executive of Texas had tried annexation, and | Westion and, aided by the expositions of many editors 
failed; it had not obtained a recognition of indepen- of re Bi yp rt press, brought the public mind to a jus 
dence by Mexico. What other expedient remained, | ®%@ 80une@ decision. — 
but to make the best terms it could with either France| I was myself sustained and encouraged by the opi- 
or England, or both, which, giving it breathing time, | nions of other distinguished citizens, among whom I 
would enable it to repair the energies of the country,| take pleasure in mentioning the name of one who once 
and recover it from the state of deep depression in| would have commanded the respect, if not the cenfi- 
which it was placed? The American minister (Mr.| dence, of thousands; but who, at the time, rested under 
Murphy) was, therefore, directed to urge annexation on | a cloud, and spoke to me from the shades of Andalusia: 
the executive of Texas. This was accordingly done, | I mean the late Nicholas Biddle, with whom 1 differed 
and Mr. Houston, in his letter, sets forth the terms | so widely on the subject of the Bank of the U. States. 
which, as a condition precedent, he thought it proper to| His brigat and accomplished mind did not fail to em- 
exact from an over zealous, but devoted friend to the | brace in 1's full extent the value of the virtual monopoly 
measure. I must be permitted to say, that it would have | of the cotton plant, secured to the United States by the 
better concluded Mr. Houston's account of the matter, | acquisition of ‘T'exas—a monopoly more potential in the 
if he had seen cause to have intormed the public, that | affairs of the world than millions of armed men. 
the terms thus exacted were promptly disavowed by the I have only to say, in conclusion, that I shall content 
executive, it being firmly fixed in its devotion to the | myself in all else that relates to the annexatiun of Tex. 
constitution of the United States, and that constitution | as, by referring to the public and official documents al- 
nowhere conferring the power on the president to trans- | ready spread before the country. ar 
fer his authority over the army or navy, or any portion _ JOHN TYLER. 
of either, to a toreign potentate, or to enter into any al-| New York, September J, 1847. 
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CHRONICLE. 





ImpesRsMENT. An outrage that must be prompily disa. 
vowed, and as far as can be, atoned ‘for, or our minister 
should be immediately re called from London. 


The American brig Eagle, on the 3d of August last, 
bound from Eastport to the West Indies, was boarded 
off Campo Bello during a calm, by an armed crew from 
her majesty’s steamer Columbia, and one of the brig’s 
crew forcibly taken away. The American captain (the 
Boston Courier thinks) probably considered all the chan 
ces which would result from the loss of his voyage, and 
the evils of detention, or he would have surrendered his 
vessel to the British commander, and would have refus- 
ed fo put tosea after the latterhad taken violent pos. 
session of her. He however procured an additional 
i nd went to sea. 

ee cloning a British officer to come on board of 
an American vesse! and impress an American or any 
other seaman, all argument has long since been ex- 
hausted. The whole country would at once be in arms 
demanding “SAILOR’S RIGHTS’ at every hazard, and 
speedy redress fur the insult to the flag of the nation. 


Navat. The U. S. frigate Savannah, Capt. Merviue, 
arrived at New York on the Sth inst., after an absence 
of three years and eleven months, during which she has 
sailed 72.000 miles, having been the flag ship of Com- 
modore Sloat at the capture of Monterey. She touch- 
ed at, and left Rio Janeiro on the 28th July, on her way 
from the Pacific. is 

Mr. Wise was to leave Rio in a short time, in the U. 
S frigate Columbia, for the U. Siates. 


Deatus.— At Boston, during the week ending the 4th 
inst. 126, of which 14 were at the hospital on Deer Island. 


At New York, during the week ending the 4th inst., 
355 of whict: 120 were under two years of age; 35 died 
ofconsumption. ‘The week previous 347 deaths occur- 
red. 

At Baltimore, during the week ending 6th instant, 85 
deaths of which IL were free colored and 4 slaves; 35 
were under two years of age. 

At the hospital en Grove Isle, rear Quebec, 288 deaths 
occurred between the Ist and 23th of August. 


At Montreal 20 deaths occurred on the 2d of Septem- 
b 


Julius Cesar, from Liverpool with 471 passengers, is at 
Grosse Isle; and 33 deaths on the passage, and 60 sick 
on board, it is said in a miserable condition. The Ca- 
nada, McArthur, from Glasgow, wi'h 6 cabin and 129 
steerage passengers, is detained at the quarantine. She 
had 12 deaths on the passage, and has 20 sick of the 
small pox. ‘The Catholic clergy bas lost another of its 
members this afternoon, the Rev. Mr. Brady, vicar at 
Rimouski, who died at the Hotel Dieu Nunnery, of fever 
contracted at Grosse Isle.” 


Tue Yevtow Fever at Mopire—On the 18th of 
August, one case was reported, on the 23d another case. 
On the 24th four cases, one of them from New Orleans. 
On the Wih six cases were reported, and the board of 
health announced that the disease had assumed the 
form of an epidemic. The cases however were stated 
to be mild and inanageable if promptly attended to. 


‘Tue YeLtow Fever ar New Oruzans, has become 
very fatal. On the 20th of August 55 deaths by the dis-| 
ease were reported, 12 of them at Charity Hospital. On 
the 2Ist and 22d 87 deaths; on the 23d 37 deaths. Da- 
ring the week ending the 23d, 440 deaths, of which 324 
were by yellow fever, a 127 inore than the previous 
week. On the 24th 61, and on the 25th 36 deaths by the 
fever—besides 15 which occurred at Lafayette over the 
river from New Orleans. On the 26th 50 at New Or- 
Jeans, and 14 at Lafavette On the 27th and 28th 92 at 
New Orleans, and 27 at Lafayette. On the 29:h and 
30th 104 at New Orleans, and 15 at Lafayette. On the 
3ist 51 at New Orleans. On the Ist Sept. 60; 2d Sept. 
77 deaths by yellow fever. 

During the we k ending the 2Ist of August 428 inter- 
ments in the city of New Orleans, of which 307 were of 
yellow fever. The week ending the 28th, 442 inter- 
ments, of which 311 were of yellow fever. : 

Whole number of deaths by yellow fever during the 
month of August 1128, | 

Another of those Ministering Angels, Sisters of Cha- 
rity, has fallen a victim of self-devotion to the diseased 
at Charity Hospital. 

The Rev. Mr. Hinton, of the Baptist denomination, 
fell a victem on the 28th ult. 

During the third week in August there were 376 
admissions at the Charity Hospital, and 133 deaths. 
During the fourth week, 431 admissions and 92 
deaths. 7 

The Delta of the 3st ult. speaking of the yellow 
fever, says—‘We have never seen so extensive and 
destructive an epidemic as at present rages in our 
city. Last week it was confined principally to the 
most indigent and exposed of our population. But 
now it is mounting higher, and persons of the most 
favored position in society, have, within a few days 
past, fallen victims to it. Persons, teo, who have 
been here for several years, but had not passed 
through the acclimating fever, have been taken 
down with it.” 


er. in ll 
The Montreal Herald of the 2d says: ‘The ship | 











The Picayune of the 2d instant, says— ‘Many re- 
spectable citizens have been swept into eternity, and 
wherever we go we can hear of nothing but sickness 
and death. Grief and wretchedness are depicted on 
almost every countenance, and hundreds are clad in 
the “habiliments of woe.” ; Dos 

The Bee says:—Among its most interesting victims 
are unacclimnated children, who this season, appear 
strangeby subject to the disease. We have even heard 
of Creole children having been attacked. With 80 much 
sickness in every direction, and with a city deserted by 
all whose means or occupations enable them to seek a 
healthier spot, the distant reader may readily imagine 
that New Orleaus presents a sad and gloomy aspect.— 
The streets are almost solitudes, business is nearly en- 
tirely suspended, and peuple meet to converse on scarce- 
ly any other topic than the visitations of the epidemic.— 
Meanwhile it is consolitory to reflect that charity, as 
well public as private, is making active and unremitting 
exertions in behalf of the unfortunate. Few even of the 
poorest die neglected or forlorn. Few succumb to the 
disease without having been placed under proper med 
ical advisement, and having received every care and 


comfort that can mitigate the pangs of dissolution. . 


Tue TrirtietH Congress —The New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, says that of the 208 members elec- 
ted to the house of representatives,—112 are whigs 
(including Mr. Levin, native American) and 96 dem- 
ocrats—and should the 20 members yet to be elected, 
stand politically as in last congress, the house would 
comprise 115 whigs and 113 ‘‘democrats.” 


Later.— Heavy Failure.—The old and very res- 
pectable house of Prime, Warp & Kine, of New 
York, a firm that has stood Firm amid all preceeding 
storms, we most sincerely regret to announce, has 
found it necessary to stop payment, in consequence 
of the return of protested bills from England. They 
have published a card to that effect, dated Septem- 
ber 9th. 

The effect of the news by the Cambria upon our 
markets, has not yet been fully developed. 

PRICES OF BREAD sTUFFS, were not materially 
affected, because the supply as yet, since harvest has 
hardly equalled the demand for home consumption. 

Corton has declined about half a cent per pound. 

I:xcHANGES have gone up, rapidly. New York 
bills on London are at 8329 premium, of course spe- 
cie will cease to arrive from Europe whilst they 
are atthat. The Cambria brought only a compara- 
tively small amount. 


Unitep States Loaw has gone down to 103 at N. 
York. 


Tue New York anp Erte Rattroap, the con- 
struction of which has been for so many years sus- 
pended in consequence of the interruption of internal 
improvements by the legislature of New York, is 
again fairly progressing. When completed it will 
be 490 miles in length, 40 of which will be in the 
state of Pennsylvania, connecting with the port of 
Hrie. A part of tre road has been in operation for 
some years—and between the termination of that 
portand Binghamton, between six and seven thou- 
sand laborers are now actively at work. The com- 
pany have contracted for 12,000 tons of T rails, to 
weigh 57 Ibs. to the yard, to be furnished by the 
Jackawana works, Luzern county, Pa., for about 
$300,000, which will lay about 77 miles of the 
road. 


Tue Canat snp Raitroap Business, for the pre- 
sent season, as we find calculated in Bicknell’s last 
Reporter, exhibits the following increase of revenue 
compared with the business of Jast year: 


1846. 1847. Increase. 
August 15, 347,131 553,494 206,342 

Pennsylvania Canals, 
711,576 1,019,552 306,976 


Revenues. 
Ohio canals, Nov. 15 to 


Dec. 1 to August I, 
N. York Canals, May 

1 to August 15, 1,350,318 1,978,886 628 568 
Harlem Raijroad, Jan. 

1 to August 1, 101,598 132,108 30510 
Welland Canal, Janua- 

ry Ll to July 1, 38,664 54,855 16,191 

This has been the general result of tolls and taxes 
on goods mostly, and in almost all cases at a reduc- 
lion of the rates of taxation, showing a greater rela- 
live proportion in the movement of business than in 
the income derived from it. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Members elect of the new parliament.—The elections 
had nearly ail been made and resulted in favor of the 
Russell ministry, though the majority was variously stat 
ed according to difierent methods of classifying. ‘Some 


inake the whig majority outnumber both the tory aud 
the Peel members. 











—— 


Amongst the members elect, there are eight OF te 


that have spent time enough in the United States to i. 


come acquainted with the country and ite jng:i; 
Mr. Browy, of the well known Baltimore family 
name, is triumphantly re-elected for Liverpool. 
Young Mr. McTavisn, a son of Capt. Char) 
Tavish, and nephew of the marchioness of W 
and grandson of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who | 
said to be both an American citizen and a British a 
ject, has been elected for Dundalk, Ireland, by the . 
pealers. The repealers and Young Ireland Sf 
riance as to candidates for parliament, 
bers elect are denounced by the party in Minority g 
being up for sale to the ministry. “England” fatal 
Dublin correspondent of the Courier.) ‘is certainl 
sending some sirange specimens to her Wittenagemyy 
or council of wisemen; and having already mad ; 
‘oo much, instead of the parliament or talking asse 
she seems inclined to keep up the supply,—ag witness 
Fergus O’Connor, the chartist socialist, George Thomp. 
son, the antislavery lecturer, W. J. Fox, the Onitariag 
free trade lecturer, (whose opinions on some social to. 
pics, as mariage, ure nct those commonly held;) ang in 
our Dublin, Reynolds, and some others,--as Robert Jag 
Tennent, of Belfast, Ireland is furmshing her quot, 
Yet such is the breaking up of parties,—-such the eles 
ments of discord in each,--such the extinction of thy 
chivalrous leader-worship of the age gone by,--syo) 


es Me. 
ellesley, 


the heart-weariness of discussions on speculative opine a 


ions —-that I should not wonder if, in spite of many jg. 
ring elements, it should turn out after all, to be the jy 
liament of practical measures. In these, the minisiy 
will always have majorities.” bros) 

The first attempt to create a ministerial difficulty rp, 
garding Ireland commenced at Conciliation hall yeste,, 
day, in Messrs. J. O'Connell and J. Reynolds issuing g 
circular, inviting the Irish members of the new pari. 
ment to meet in Dublin, ‘tas an Lrish council of national 
distress and national safety. Doubtless, none but re 
pealers will attend; yec 30 or 40 menibers—-coinpact, 
vigilani, and acting in unison--can give a minister ap. 
noyance.” 


Ine AND.--Dublin, August 18—There is not a whisper 
of putato biight; and thuse in the market are excellent, 
Harvest work of ail kinds commencing; ard of all \ieal: 
thy abundance. ‘The tremendous corn failures will 
touch some parts,—Sligo, Derry, &c., but not deeply, 
The queen is off to the Highland-; and the loyal Scotcl, 
not being able to welcome her on land, are—like the 
people of Egypt during the inundation of the Nile,—uni- 
versally aquatic for the time; and the Frith of Clyde is 
one furest of steamer chimneys, with decks crowded 
with merry faces; and the welken ringing and Arran 
and Ailsa reverberating the joyous sounds. By the tine 
she had reached the Laggan, the work of slaughter sill 
have commenced onthe Moors. But in Dublin sone 
sixteen or twen'y thousand external pvor are landed 
over for support to the poor Jaw guardians; and a cur 
responding spectacle is witnessed throughout the land. 
‘hanks to the Ged of bounty,—there is plenty tn the 
country; and coming tnto it; and on the land. Ther 
was humiliation. May there be gratitude, ‘There is 
peace. May there be industry, kind feeling, improve 


pai DENMARK. 

Abolition movement.—Letters received here by the Ca 
ledonia, fiom unquestionable sources, announce that of 
the 28:1 of July last the king of Denmark issued a de 
cree declaring that all persons who should therein 
born in his dominions, shov'd be born free; and thata 
persous in servitude in his dominions on the 28th of a 
last, and remaining sv on the 28¢h of July, 1859, +. 
then be absolutely free, without compensation (0 | 

WwW Ss. : 

j In the negotiation with the colonists which preotll 
the issuing of this decree, he offered them the —_ 
tive of three years with a compensation of $60 per heat 
tor each slave, or noes years without any compelsé 
nd they chose the latter. ’ 7 
» Denmark oo three small islands in the West pe 
viz: St. Cruix, St. ‘Vhomas, and St. Johns, 5! oa 
contains about 30,000 slaves. St. Thomas and pe 
perhaps 5,000 more. (Jour. of 


BUENOS AYRES AND MONTEVIDEO. 


: . ° eh d thei 

The allied French and English ministers and 
fleets, have been unable to bring ether Geo ne 
Rosas to terms. By an arrival at New Ltt as * 
information of their propositions to Rosas an Y mt 
fusal to accede to the terms were received, 3 by 
arrival of the barque Creole this week we 7 rs . 
had an interview afterwards with General = ye 
tried to arrange an arinistice for six monty a 
which time a certain number of cattle should yh 
to cume into Montevideo at a price to “a Te 
commission appointed by both parties. On sie ies 
them that he would comply wiih their a - 
would open the port of Bueces; this the wlan ye 
not assent to; and here ended all further ete 
tiation, both with Rosas aid Oribe. nave @ 

The allies at this stage of affairs appear 10 ase 
greed as to ulterior measures. The Brite ibe 
Lord Howden, gave orders on the 15th ~ y vokade' 
lish naval force to suspend, on his part, , @ ship det 
the Argentine and Oriental ports. His 2g et 
mined to embark in the ship Eagle, for Rie a a 
there await the further orders of his govern miralP of 
French minister on the contrary directs omnis pat 
aur tc renew the blockade with all vigor per by @ 
Upwards of forty small vesseis had been 
French,squadron for attempting to enter. 
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